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THEY BELONG TOGETHER 
—AN EDITORIAL NOTE 


EADERS in secondary education 
have long deplored the tendency 
toward isolationism in various subject- 
matter departments. It produces a cur- 
riculum consisting of sharply separated 
segments which, to the pupil, have little 
relationship with each other or useful- 
ness in giving some unified meaning to 
his educational experiences. The efforts 
to counteract this fragmentation by de- 
veloping units that cross subject-matter 
lines and bring together materials from 
various fields to further the understand- 
ing of some significant problem indicate 
that the contributing fields each gain 
prestige and value from the relationship. 
The articles and reports which make 
up the symposium that follows reflect 
an excellent example of such codper- 
ation and unification of purposes. The 
physical and mental well-being of an 
individual depends upon a number of 
factors which are in turn interdepend- 
ent. Some of these factors have tra- 
ditionally been presented in a course 
called hygiene, largely academic and 
sterile from the standpoint of influ- 
encing actual behavior. The very name 
is being replaced by the new term, health 
education, which seeks active partner- 
ship with every source that can con- 
tribute to the vital, dynamic joy of 
well-being. In a similar way, physical 
education has broadened the area of its 
services, and has welcomed an alliance 
not only with the disciples of health, but 
also with the motley retinue of recre- 
ation—the latter a rather late recipient 
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of the sanction of educational respecta- 
bility. 

This integration of materials from 
what were once three sharply separated 
areas gives the symposium a double 
value. The articles are intrinsically 
interesting and useful ; at the same time 
they provide an example that other sub- 
ject areas may well emulate. Nor should 
it be assumed that this happy relation- 
ship developed easily out of the common 
claims upon certain materials and serv- 
ices. Overlapping boundaries are often 
the direct occasion for jealousies and 
sharp controversy, and such was pre- 
cisely the situation with these groups 
two decades ago, as many will recall. 
The fine professional spirit that made 
possible the consolidation of interests 
and efforts exemplifies an attitude 
needed in other areas. Common ground 
for unified advances, while perhaps less 
obvious, extends beyond other depart- 
mental borders and invites codperative 
utilization. 

The credit for assembling the dis- 
tinctive and well-balanced material 
which constitutes this symposium be- 
longs primarily to Elizabeth Matson, 
who has served as an Associate Editor 
for this issue. Miss Matson is Associate 
Professor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at the College of the Pacific. So 
energetically was her share of the work 
done, and so enthusiastically did her as- 
sociates in the related fields respond to 
her leadership, that more good articles 
were contributed than could be included 
in this number. Some of general interest 
are being held over for later issues. 
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California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation 


INCE last appearing on these pages, 

this organization, like many others 
in education, has had growth in size, 
maturity, and services. For a better 
understanding and mutual appraisal, the 
following facts and figures are pre- 
sented : 


The California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, more often called CAHPER, now 
has well over 2,300 members. Through- 
out the State there are approximately 
35 working units, or membership 
groups, ranging from 30 to 400 in 
membership. The section organizations, 
identical with California Teacher As- 
sociation sections, serve as clearing- 
house centers for professional growth 
and service. 


The Southern Section conferences at 
Pasadena City College drew 500 people 
in October. The Bay Section met at San 
Leandro in December. The Central Sec- 
tion gathered at Fresno State College in 
January. With the annual State Con- 
vention being held during Easter week, 
it affords members throughout the State 
four opportunities, at different times 
during the year, to meet and discuss 
mutual problems. The 1950 State Con- 
vention of the Association is scheduled 
to be held in Santa Barbara with an 
anticipated 1,000 registrants. 


An item of some concern to many 
California school administrators has 
been the Special Secondary Credential 
in Health and Physical Education. The 
California Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation has 
established a Statewide committee to 
thoroughly study this problem and pre- 
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4 Since the direct responsibility for 
preparing the material for this sympo- 
sium was undertaken by the Califor- 
nia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. it is fitting 
to present this account of the activities 
of the triple organization as pre- 
pared by its president, Al Arps. He 
emphasizes developments since the 
publication two years ago of a similar 
symposium. Mr. Arps is a teacher at 
the Van Nuys High School. 





sent their findings to the State Cre- 
dential Commission. 

Of equal importance to the many As- 
sociation members and school adminis- 
trators is the work being done on physi- 
cal education grading. Sincere efforts 
are being made to standardize the cri- 
teria used in grading. Standardization 
of procedures will go a long way toward 
improving health and physical education. 

With insurance companies’ surveys 
and the National index figures proclaim- 
ing the fact, there is reason to believe 
the school health education picture is 
one of the brightest in the nation. Un- 
told credit for this success should be 
given to the Community Health Projects 
established through the thoughtfulness 
and generosity of the Kellogg Founda- 
tion. Few are the school districts, county 
or smaller, that have no school health 
program. CAHPER has been an in- 
tegral part of this development. 

May these few explanatory words 
serve as a preface for the articles pre- 
sented by some of the leaders in the Cali- 
fornia Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 
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The Administrator and the 
School Health Program 


HE administrator must understand 
three things if he is to make a 
maximum contribution to the develop- 
ment of the school health program. 
First, he must know why the schools 
must be concerned with health; second, 
he must know what a practical school 
health program means; and third, he 
must understand the réle of the adminis- 
trator in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a good school health program. 
A man who does not know why he 
should do something cannot possibly 
show enthusiasm about the matter. The 
lukewarm and the indifferent never 
achieve great things. On the other hand, 
enthusiasm plus ignorance can produce 
muddled and inadequate results ; so that 
knowledge must be added to enthusi- 
asm if good things are to be brought 
about. Finally, that person achieves 
most when he has enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge, and an understanding as to just 
where he fits into the scheme of things. 
A person in authority, whose judgment 
about his responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties is faulty, can do more damage to a 
good cause than the leader whose knowl- 
edge is inadequate, but who knows what 
he should do about this inadequacy. 
This brief paper is an effort to bring 
to the school administrator some 
thoughts on each of the three problems 
mentioned above. 


WHY SCHOOLS MUST BE CONCERNED 
WITH HEALTH 


There are at least six basic reasons 
why the schools must be concerned with 
health. If the school administrator 
knows these six reasons, there is a good 
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4q In the school health program more 
than in any other instructional field, 
the codperation of the administration 
is indispensable. Dr. Byrd tells why 
and in what ways the administrator 
must plan to meet his responsibilities 
for an effective program. 

Dr. Oliver E. Byrd holds both the 
Ed.D. and the M.D. degrees. He is 
nationally known for his Health In- 
struction Yearbooks, published an- 
nually for the past seven years, and 
for his other publications relating to 
health. He serves frequently as con- 
sultant on revision of health education 
programs. After six years of teaching 
in secondary schools, he joined the 
staff of Stanford University thirteen 
years ago, where he is now Professor 
of Education and Consultant on 
School Health. 





chance that his attitudes about the school 
health program may change for the 
better. 

1. The law requires the schools to 
be concerned with health. Schools 
must be concerned with health because 
the law requires them to do so. No 
honest administrator will deliberately 
break the law. In many states, including 
California, the legal provisions pertain- 
ing to the health of pupils are quite ex- 
tensive, although these requirements are 
scattered throughout the School Code, 
Regulations by the Board of Education, 
common law and other sources. But 
many a board of education, school 
superintendent, or principal is not com- 
plying with school health laws because 
of a lack of knowledge about them. 
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The teacher is legally bound to do 
certain health teaching to recognize ill- 
ness in pupils, to prevent school acci- 
dents, and to meet many other standards 
in respect to health. Ignorance of the 
law is no excuse before the bar. Teach- 
ers and boards of education are often 
sued because of negligence on their part 
pertaining to pupil health. 

It is clearly apparent that the people 
of the United States have placed a legal 
obligation on the schools to be con- 
cerned with the health of the pupil. 
Compliance with the law is even more 
important than initial passage of the 
law, for the latter has no meaning and 
is without value unless the school is a 
law-abiding part of our society. 

2. Health is an objective of edu- 
cation. Every national policy-forming 
body in the United States for the past 
two or more generations has indicated 
that one of the major objectives of edu- 
cation is that of achieving good physical 
and mental health. 

The Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Education, the objectives as outlined by 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
and those more recently advanced by 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, as well as other stated pur- 
poses of education, all include health by 
direct statement or immediate impli- 
cation as one of the major objéctives of 
education. 

Are the schools to be guided by this 
national leadership or is the latter to be 
repudiated? If we agree with Jefferson 
that “health is worth more than learn- 
ing,” then we must conclude that our 
national leaders in education are correct 
in specifying that the schools must be 
concerned with health. 

3. Health is related to educational 
accomplishment. The success which 
the teacher achieves in his teaching 
efforts will be, in specific cases, directly 
related to the degree of recognition of 
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physical or mental health problems. The 
learning process is adversely affected 
by ill health and encouraged by good 
health. 

Accomplishment is not solely a matter 
of intelligence, so that many who are 
intelligent never learn up to their innate 
capacities. Emotional and physical dis- 
abilities probably lead all other factors 
in the restriction of human learning. 

Recently, too, some research has been 
reported that indicates even the I. Q. 
of a child may be raised by better nu- 
trition when malnourishment has been 
present. In any event, it can be said 
with certainty that what a child learns, 
in school or out, will be partly related 
to his health and that what he accom- 
plishes will be even more closely related 
to his emotional and physical condition. 

4. The teacher’s own health is de- 
termined by natural laws which, if 
ignored, may have an all-determining 
influence upon his success as a teacher, 
upon his general physical and mental 
efficiency, upon his economic capacity, 
and even upon his will to live (poor 
health leads all other factors as a cause 
of suicide in the United States!). The 
teacher in reasonably good health may 
achieve higher levels of efficiency by 
observance of common-sense rules of 
hygiene, but the average teacher does 
not understand the basic principles of 
mental hygiene nor the simplest rules 
of physical hygiene. 

5. Health problems of students 
constitute a major source of present 
and future needs around which to 
select vital units for curriculum con- 
tent. A school curriculum built on pupil 
health needs and health interests is a 
practical one which will make a maxi- 
mum contribution to the welfare of the 
student and to the society of which both 
pupil and teacher are a part. 

The remarkable richness of source 
materials in health is shown by the fact 
that there are about 6,000 professional 
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journals in medicine, public health, and 
allied scientific fields from which non- 
technical learning experiences can be 
constructed. This great body of re- 
source materials should not be over- 
looked by the schools. 


6. Health is related to social ac- 
complishment. Civilizations cannot 
rise to greatness in the face of widely 
prevalent disease and low vitality of 
peoples. The significance of health in 
the rise and fall of nations has not been 
given adequate recognition by his- 
torians. Empires, nations, states, and 
cities have fallen because of health 
reasons. For example, smallpox and 
malaria played leading roles in the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire; yellow 
fever and malnutrition were important 
reasons for the decay of the Mayan 
Civilization ; nutritional deficiencies and 
infectious diseases caused the failure of 
more than one crusade and the Black 
Death nearly wiped out the Western 
Civilization. On the constructive side, 
health of high levels is related to the 
physical, scientific, literary, military, 
and political accomplishments of any 
civilization. Schools must not ignore the 
significance of health in history. “To 
lose one’s health,” said Herophilus, 
“renders science null, art inglorious, 
strength unavailing, wealth useless, and 
eloquence powerless.” 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


1. The scope of the school health 
program. There is much confusion 
among administrators as to the breadth 
of the school health program, as to 
where the greatest emphasis should be 
placed, what, where, and how health 
education should be attempted, and who 
should have the responsibilities in- 
volved. 

The administrator should recognize 
that the total school health program 
consists of at least the following: 


(1) Health instruction (classroom 
teaching of hygiene) ; (2) Health serv- 
ice (medical, nursing and special serv- 
ices); (3) Safety; (4) Environmental 
sanitation ; (5) Mental hygiene ; (6) Nu- 
trition (school lunch program and in- 
structional aspects) ; and (7) Physical 
education. 

2. The first and greatest emphasis 
in the school health program should 
be placed on classroom instruction 
in health. Too many school adminis- 
trators believe they have a school health 
program as soon as they employ a school 
doctor or a school nurse. Schools exist 
as social institutions for the purpose of 
educating; therefore, the educational 
aspects of all school activities must take 
precedence over all others. On basic 
principles medical and nursing services 
in the schools rank second to learning 
experiences in the curriculum. No 
school can be said to have met its obli- 
gations in school health which has not 
placed curriculum construction in health 
as the first function of the school in this 
field. The medical profession has ac- 
cepted this fundamental concept for a 
number of years and has repeatedly 
stated that even the health examination 
should be an educational experience for 
the child. 

3. Hygiene does not consist of 
anatomy and physiology. Most health 
textbooks and most health courses have 
been constructed under the mistaken 
concept that learning about the structure 
and function of the human body is 
hygiene. Anatomy and physiology are 
long-established sciences, predating hy- 
giene, but content of these fields is dis- 
tinct in each case and should not be 
mutually confused. Hygiene is an 
applied science, by dictionary definition. 
The school curriculum should provide 
learning experiences in health about 
which the student can do something. 
If the pupil cannot apply health knowl- 
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edge, it is not functional, is not hygiene, 
and should not be taught under the title 
of hygiene. 


4. Basic principles of educational 
psychology should be followed in the 
provision of learning experiences in 
health. Almost without exception health 
units and health courses are constructed 
by the teacher or the curriculum com- 
mittee without the slightest exploration 
of pupil interests and pupil needs. The 
health curriculum should be built out 
of an exploration of student-expressed 
health interests and health needs. If 
this basic principle were followed, hy- 
giene would not be one of the dullest 
experiences in the school curriculum, 
but would be one of the richest and most 
meaningful. 

5. Health teachers should be se- 
lected because they are qualified 
and interested in health education. 
Health is one of the most difficult sub- 
ject matter fields in the school curricu- 
lum for the teacher to keep abreast of 
new discoveries and practical appli- 
cations. If the teacher is to give stimu- 
lating direction to pupil activities, he 
must have a broad understanding of 
both pupils and subject matter, with 
enough enthusiasm and interest for both 
to command respect and liking from his 
students. Too many school adminis- 
trators think that anyone can teach hy- 
giene—an erroneous conclusion based 
on lack of understanding as to what 
health education is about. 

6. Health instruction should be on 
both the integrated basis and the spe- 
cial course basis. Because health is 
such a universal phenomenon every 
teacher in the school has certain re- 
sponsibilities and certain opportunities 
for participation in the school health 
program. In addition to this widespread 
participation there is a definite need for 
special units of instruction or health 
courses. In the elementary schools, 
health should be integrated throughout 
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the curriculum ; in the high schools and 
colleges there is need for daily health 
teaching for a minimum of one or two 
years in specific health courses; in ad- 
dition there should be an integrated pro- 
gram. Health courses are not trivial, 
but are made so only by incompetent 
and indifferent teachers. 

7. School medical examinations 
should not be on an annual required 
basis. There is no need for the annual 
medical examination on the part of the 
great majority of school children. On 
the other hand, some children need even 
more frequent examinations. Neither 
time, money, nor personnel (physicians) 
are available in sufficient amount or 
numbers to provide satisfactory yearly 
school examinations. This old ideal of 
an annual school health examination for 
every pupil should be abandoned. The 
Astoria Plan, developed by Dorothy 
Nyswander, is a practical and sensible 
approach to this problem. Under the 
Astoria Plan each child is given a medi- 
cal examination at the time of entrance 
to school. Thereafter he is examined 
again only if the classroom teacher and 
school nurse agree that there are indi- 
cations that this should be done. Under 
this system there are fewer, but better, 
medical examinations, and emphasis is 
placed on more frequent service for 
those children who have emotional 
or physical symptoms of illness and 
defects. 

8. Teachers should receive in- 
service training in health. Teachers 
in the field today are not well informed 
in health facts, school health responsi- 
bilities, legal liabilities, or educational 
opportunities in hygiene. This inade- 
quacy is directly traceable to a failure 
on the part of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions. 


The only practical solution to this 
difficult problem is that of meeting the 
deficiencies head-on by an adequate in- 
service training program. 
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Highly competent personnel should 
be used in this in-service program. 
Teachers, even more than pupils, detest 
dull and unimaginative leadership. The 
field of health is so broad and so rich 
that it is possible to bring completely 
new problems, new inspirations, new 
concepts to teachers year after year. 
Such programs should be built around 
practical applications in the school. 

9. School board should require 
periodical physical and mental ex- 
aminations of teachers. State Su- 
preme Courts have upheld the right of 
the Board of Education to insist upon 
healthy teachers. Teachers found to be 
suffering from curable conditions should 
not be discharged, but should be given 
every consideration in achieving higher 
levels of health. 

10. Schools should coéperate 
closely with community health 
agencies in developing school health 
programs of greater meaning for pupils 
and communities. The public health 
officer, the voluntary health agencies, 
and other school and civic groups should 
be represented on policy-forming 
groups. 

11. School administrators should 
demand that well-qualified health 
educators be supplied by the teacher- 
training institutions. Requests from 
the field will, in the long run, determine 
the type of person trained in our teach- 
ers’ colleges. The failure of health edu- 
cation in the schools can be placed 
squarely at the doorstep of the teacher- 
training institutions, whose concepts 
about health education have been sadly 
inadequate. It is just as important for 
the teacher-training colleges to adjust 
their programs to practical field needs 
as it is for the schools to follow the 
leadership of the colleges. By mutual 
adaptation of programs of theory and 
practice the ultimate good should be at- 
tainable. 


THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The functions of the school adminis- 
trator in respect to the school health 
program should be primarily those of 
policy formation (in conjunction with 
the Board of Education) and of organ- 
izing and supervising school health ac- 
tivities either directly or through the 
administrative staff which assists him. 
Some of the ways in which the adminis- 
trator may contribute to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the school 
health program are as follows: 

1. Establishment, by action of the 
Board of Education, of a general 
policy supporting the total school health 
program; publication of this policy 
throughout the school system. 

2. Study of the school laws pertain- 
ing to health of the child and of the 
teacher. Compilation of these laws and 
interpretation of them in respect to the 
administrator himself, the teacher, and 
other school personnel. 

3. Self-education in regard to the 
total school health program. Only an 
administrator who understands at least 
the broad outlines of the school pro- 
gram and its significance can be ex- 
pected to make a maximum contribution 
to this important aspect of the total 
school effort. 

4. Financial support, in budget 
planning, for development and continu- 
ance of the school health program. 

5. Appointment of a codrdinator 
of health, health council, health instruc- 
tor, or other single person to direct the 
development of the total school health 
program in the county, city, district, or 
single school building, as circumstances 
of organization may permit. 

6. Stimulation of teachers to their 
responsibilities and opportunities in the 
field of school health. 

7. Arrangement of in-service train- 
ing for school health personnel (includ- 
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ing school doctors and nurses) and 
classroom teachers. Inspiration alone is 
not enough; teachers and others need 
enlightenment and guidance, especially 
in the early stages of the development 
of a school health program. 

8. Securing of consultation services 
as needed for initiation and continuance 
of the program. 

9. Securing of speakers who are 
able to bring inspiration and light to 
various aspects of the school health pro- 
gram at teachers’ institutes. 

10. Analysis of the school health 
program for bottlenecks that can be 
broken by administrative action. Ad- 
ministrative training implies ability to 
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devise and put into operation methods 
for full use of school records, curricu- 
lum development, follow-up investi- 
gations, use of routine channels, and so 
on. If the system doesn’t work, the ad- 
ministrator is primarily to blame. 

11. Direction of the preparation of 
guidebooks or manuals for teachers, 
nurses, and others in the school system 
as their functions are influenced by the 
school health programs. 

12. Direction of an evaluation pro- 
gram to measure results of the school 
health program. 

13. Facilitation of community and 
school codperation on health prob- 
lems. 





Should Adult Education Be Free? 


How far should the public schools go in providing education for adults and 
out-of-school youth? That question was asked in connection with a recent national 
survey of school superintendents in all communities of 2,500 or over and of many 
in smaller places in 46 states, excluding California and New York. The results 
were reported in a Bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education issued in October. 

Among the more significant observations are these: 

1. Nearly one-half of the superintendents responding feel that educational 
activities for adults and out-of-school youth should be entirely free or free except 
for a nominal registration fee. 

2. Fewer than one-fifth of the superintendents believe that public school moneys 
should provide only heat, light, and custodial services for adult education activities. 

3. Approximately one-tenth of the superintendents feel that educational ac- 
tivities for adults and out-of-school youth should not be a responsibility of the 
public schools. 

4. A higher percentage of superintendents in States providing financial aid 
favor free adult education than do superintendents in States providing no aid. 
(Superintendents in 14 of 19 States providing aid are more favorable toward free 
adult education than are superintendents nationally. In only 8 of 27 States not 
providing aid do superintendents favor free adult education more than do superin- 
tendents nationally. ) 

5. Differences in responses of superintendents among States are considerable. 
Correlations were calculated between per capita income and responses of superin- 
tendents and educational level of the population of the States and responses of 
superintendents. No significant relationships were found. 

6. A higher percentage of superintendents in large communities favor free adult 
education than do superintendents in small communities. 

7. Types of adult education activities which are most frequently favored on a 
free basis are literacy instruction, Americanization, vocational and educational 
guidance services, new-voter preparation programs, high school subjects, and 
child study groups in the order named. Education-for-marriage groups, open 
forums on civic affairs, educational consultation services to club leaders, public 
affairs radio listening-discussion groups, community band instruction, and arts 
and crafts groups were favored on a free basis by fewer superintendents in 
descending order. 

8. Superintendents in districts with adult education programs more often favor 
free adult education than do superintendents in districts without such programs. 








Group Process in Physical 


Education 


EW people would deny that the pri- 

mary responsibility of all teachers 
today, no matter what their subject field, 
is to help our young people gain better 
understanding of, and skills in demo- 
cratic human relations. Yet an exam- 
ination of the average secondary or 
college program in physical education 
shows very little evidence of such con- 
viction on the part of teachers or 
administrators. 

There are many reasons for this 
dichotomy between conviction and prac- 
tice, but one of the most evident is the 
lack of opportunity for teachers to 
understand democratic methods through 
personal learning experiences. They can 
read or discuss with conviction, but 
when it comes to practice they fall back 
on familiar patterns that have been part 
of their own experience and are made 
easy by present administrative patterns. 

This same lack is apparent in our 
application of what we know about how 
people learn to our actual procedures in 
class planning and teaching. As teachers 
most of us have been taught about teach- 
ing and learning through a method that 
belies what it supports. 

For these reasons the staff of the De- 
partment of Physical Education at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
is committed to the value of the work- 
shop method for its summer offerings 
for teachers in the field. Through this 
method of work individuals learn the 
techniques of group work as they are 
dealing with the solution of specific 
problems. They learn the values of 
group membership and how to assume 
various group roles, they gain insight 
into the factors necessary to change a 
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4 How can teachers in service best 
be helped to derive increasing satis- 
faction and a sense of growth from 
their work? This article describes a 
workshop designed for that purpose. 
Underlying the activities developed, 
there is the basic philosophy of dem- 
ocratic participation in group plan- 
ning and performance. 

The authors are all Professors of 
Physical Education at U.C.L.A. Miss 
Deane is Director of the Women’s Di- 
vision in the Department. She was 
president of the Western Society of 
Physical Educators for Women in 1946, 
and vice-president of the National 
Association the following two years. 
Dr. Cassidy was formerly at Mills 
College, and is well known for her 
publications on counseling and on the 
curriculum and methods of physical 
education. Dr. Carl Haven Young is 
chairman of the department, and came 
to U.C.L. A. from a similar position at 
San Diego State College. The authors 
and others in the department are col- 
laborating in the preparation of a text 
to be published by Harpers which 
will bear the same title as this article. 





collection of individuals into a problem- 
centered, productive group. 

The first such workshop was held on 
the University of California, Los An- 
geles, campus last summer for seventy 
participants who came from all sections 
of the United States and Canada. It 
had a “means-end” organization; the 
“means” group process as a way of 
moving productively toward the “end” 
which was increased insight into the 
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Guidance of Learning and Physical 
Education. 

The leadership for these two aspects 
of the workshop was in the skillful 
hands of Laurentine B. Collins, Director 
of School-Community Relations, De- 
troit Public Schools, who was workshop 
coordinator, and Dr. William H. Bur- 
ton, Director of Apprenticeship, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard 
University, who was chief consultant. 
The members of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Physical Education 
Department who served on the work- 
shop staff were Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, 
Miss Martha B. Deane, Dr. Carl Haven 
Young, Miss Mildred Anderson, Dr. 
Ruth Fulton, and Mrs. Margaret 
Greene. Dr. Hilda Kozman from Oak- 
land, California, completed the staff 


group. 


iY addition to the regular staff, great 
help was given by consultants who 
came in for special groups or for 
presentation of specific materials to the 
general group. Dr. Robert Haas of the 
University of California Extension Di- 
vision presented a discussion of the 
Sociometric approach to group work 
and directed various workshop partici- 
pants in a session on role playing that 
was most illuminating. Dr. Jessie Rhul- 
man, Associate Dean of Students, and 
Dr. Malcolm MacLean of the School of 
Education worked with the guidance 
group on special aspects of their prob- 
lems. Dr. John F. Bovard, Professor 
Emeritus of Physical Education, made 
a contribution at a general session that 
will be reported later. Dr. Edward B. 
Johns offered valuable assistance to the 
curriculum section in health education. 

In the preplanning meetings it was 
decided the staff would structure the 
first three days of the workshop. During 
this time the stage would be set by Miss 
Collins for the general way of working. 
Dr. Burton would begin his core presen- 
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tations on the Guidance of Learning, 
and the participants would present their 
problems and find the general problem 
area where they wished to concentrate 
their efforts. They would also select 
representatives of their area to become 
members of the joint staff-participant 
steering committee which would be re- 
sponsible for program and schedule 
from then on. 

After exploration the group selected 
four problem areas for special concen- 
tration, curriculum, guidance, evalua- 
tion and group process. Each partici- 
pant selected his special interest area 
and worked with that group on general 
aspects of the problem and his specific 
needs in relation to them. 

On Monday of the second week each 
of the special interest groups made a 
progress report in general session so all 
participants knew what was going on in 
the other groups. This was done again 
on the last Thursday of the workshop. 
The results were amazing in both the 
quality and amount of work that had 
been accomplished and in the spirit that 
had developed within the groups. 

The groups all went through a period 
of trauma in their efforts to clarify pur- 
pose and develop working plans. This 
seems to be inevitable, but the results of 
living through this experience gives a 
stability to the group that carries them 
through later problems with assurance 
and poise. The special interest section 
on Group Process included in its final 
report a “Traumagraph” that delighted 
everyone for it showed the mounting 
confusion and dissatisfaction and its 
sudden resolution that all had experi- 
enced. 


HE general pattern of the session 
was centered in a consecutive series 
of presentation by Dr. Burton on the 
Learning Process which the special in- 
terest groups used as a point of reference 
in their intensive applications to the 
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physical education field. There was a 
continuous social pattern of group 
luncheons, beach picnics, week end trips 
and excursions to become acquainted 
with the Los Angeles area, all planned 
by an able recreation committee. There 
were group and general evaluation pe- 
riods and a final banquet with all the 
good feeling and excitement of a rich 
and unique shared experience. 


y is impossible, within the limits of 
this report, to ably present a sum- 
mary of the accomplishments of each of 
the special interest groups. The study 
was intensive, the reports voluminous, 
but the greatest value as we see it lay in 
the response to the request that each 
participant make a statement of “next 
steps” as he saw them for himself. The 
variety of applications of material cov- 
ered and process experienced to indi- 
vidual situations convinced the staff 
that insight had been deepened and 
broadened and convictions clarified and 
strengthened. 

Since this report is being written for 
the issue of the JourNAL, which is fea- 
turing physical education, we have se- 
lected one session of the workshop to 
report more fully. 

As we moved through changes in our 
concepts of the guidance of learning and 
group process and tried to make appli- 
cation to physical education, it became 
apparent that we needed to look together 
at changing concepts in our own field. 
A general session was planned by the 
steering committee, and Dr. Cassidy, 
Dr. Bovard, and Miss Deane were se- 
lected to present various aspects of the 
changing scene in physical education. 

Dr. Cassidy’s central concept was 
that physical education at any given 
period is culturally determined by what 
man thinks of his body and how it should 
be educated. 


She then developed some basic as- 
sumptions in our contemporary society 
and some assumptions to consider in the 
physical education areas. Her final point 
was that the primary job of the physical 
education teacher as differentiated from 
other teachers in the school is to educate 
for an understanding and acceptance of 
the body as a symbol of the self, for an 
understanding of the laws of its expres- 
sion and use, and for the value of a 
responsible, well-directed, mature, re- 
sponsible instrument for living both, 
with oneself and with others. 

Dr. Bovard then discussed the unity 
and gradual differentiation of various 
fields of knowledge, showing how, as 
knowledge grew, certain aspects became 
subject fields of their own but still had 
roots in the primary areas from which 
they developed. 

He then looked at the expanding field 
of physical education with the newer 
developments in health education and 
recreation. They will always have unity 
in their application to the person, but 
diversity in organization and research 
and growing special knowledges. 


ISS DEANE then discussed the 

esthetic aspects of physical educa- 
tion. She recommended that we rethink 
our approach to movement and begin 
with a feeling—doing kind of experi- 
ence that has quality and meaning for 
the child. Our emphasis should be on 
the nature of the experience and what 
it means to the individual rather than 
on performance in terms of imposed 
adult techniques. We need to find ways 
to help the individual understand and 
appreciate his body and to find in its 
use new insights in life and living. There 
is an esthetic satisfaction in using the 
body beautifully and effectively that 
everyone should experience. The re- 
sponsibility for providing such experi- 
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ence and sensitizing boys and girls to 
their real meaning is ours in physical 
education. 

Following this general session the 
participants divided into selected groups 
and dressed for activity. Members had 
been chosen to act as teachers in a situa- 
tion of their own choice and were pre- 
pared to apply what they understood of 
group process and the guidance of learn- 
ing. These teachers, the members of 
their groups, and the workshop staff 
then evaluated what had taken place. 

We came out of this session convinced 
that group process will work in activity 
classes, but that we need to do honest, 
organized experimentation to improve 
our skills in its use. This is a place where 
every teacher of physical education can 
make an important contribution, and we 
must make an organized attack on this 
problem and find more effective ways of 
sharing findings. 
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5 encom methods used in the workshop 
gave us all new ways of working. 
Many different teaching techniques were 
used and discussed. In presentation of 
materials they ranged from lecture, 
through student panels, use of films and 
visual materials, to informal discussion. 
In group participation and problem 
solving use was made of 6-6 groups, 
buzz groups, random groups, commit- 
tees, and role playing. 

The whole undertaking was an honest 
attempt to “do what we know.” Both 
staff and participants made searching 
evaluations of every step, and as a result 
great progress was made in the “how” 
part of our program. The most impor- 
tant outcome of the workshop would 
seem to be the growth in understanding 
on the part of all of us of the common 
nature of our problems and the part 
which can be played by the group at- 
tack in their solution. 


School Administrators to Visit Europe 


A Yale University faculty member has been selected to lead a group of 60 
U.S. public school executives on a six-week tour of Europe. 


George F. Kneller, Research Associate in Education at Yale, will conduct the 
educational administrators on a journey through Ireland, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, The Netherlands, 
Belgium and England. The group will leave on March 18 and return on May 1. 


“The trip,” according to Mr. Kneller, “is intended to find out what is going on 
culturally, educationally, socially and economically in Europe today and to learn 
of its implications for American education.” 


Throughout their stay in Europe, Mr. Kneller said, the Americans will confer 
with leaders in education and national life in foreign countries. A sight-seeing 
program will be integrated with the educational aspects of the tour to provide the 
visitors with a background for their observations. 

The European tour is being sponsored by the National Education Association, 
the National Association of School Administrators, Yale University anad Michigan 
State College. The 60 educators who will accompany Mr. Kneller will be chosen 


competitively from throughout the nation. 


In the past the National Association of School Administrators has spon- 
sored field trips enabling public school administrators to observe developments in 
school programs in this country. This tour will be the first time the group has 


sponsored a European trip. 
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Youth Services in a School 


Program 


OTH schools and recreation agen- 

cies have long agreed that recre- 
ation has an important place in school 
programs and the schools have an im- 
portant place in community recreation 
activities. However, few schools have 
accepted in practice the responsibility 
for giving active leadership in com- 
munity-wide recreation or of slanting 
curriculum offerings in a way to give 
emphasis to the recreational implications 
of standard school subjects. 

A notable exception is to be found in 
the program of youth services as oper- 
ated by the Los Angeles City Schools. 
At least in the first of the two areas of 
responsibility, that of supplying active 
recreation leadership, this large city is 
demonstrating what can be done through 
aggressive planning and forthright ac- 
tion. As for the second field of responsi- 
bility, specific training in leisure edu- 
cation, there is yet much to be done. 

Chief among the pressures impelling 
schools to render service in the field of 
recreation is the tremendous shortage 
of public facilities available for leisure 
time use. Coupled with this is the recog- 
nition by the people of the great recre- 
ation potential possessed by the schools 
in their playfields, gymnasia, meeting 
rooms, and auditoria. This pressure has 
been felt by all school systems, but here 
in California it has attained consider- 
able substance through the operations 
of two very significant legal enactments, 
the Civic Center Act and the Recreation 
Enabling Act of 1939. 

Schools are in the recreation business 
in any case, and it only remains for 
the local governing board to determine 
whether the participation be passive or 
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4 How much responsibility should a 
school assume for influencing, directly 
or indirectly, the recreational activi- 
ties of its community? Here is an ac- 
count of the way in which the Los 
Angeles schools are moving to extend 
educational guidance for leisure time 
pursuits beyond the usual time and 
space limits of a school program. 
Howard Bell developed his interest 
in Youth Services during extended 
experience as a physical education 
teacher in the junior high schools of 
Los Angeles. For the past five years 
he has served as Supervisor of Youth 
Services for the Los Angeles Junior 
High Schools, of which thirty-six now 
have such programs as he describes. 





active. The Los Angeles City Schools 
chose many years ago to take the cou- 
rageous course of operating an active 
recreation program involving budget 
allocations for leadership, supervision, 
and expendable supplies. 

In what way is a youth service pro- 
gram different? Following the estab- 
lishment of the youth service section in 
1945, great expansions began to take 
place in the type and amount of direct 
leisure time leadership rendered the 
youth of Los Angeles. Where formerly 
the program had gonsisted almost en- 
tirely of playground athletic activities, 
chiefly designed for younger children, 
there began to be established a great 
variety of hobby and special interest 
clubs, sports nights, social activities, 
trips, and increased emphasis on camp- 
ing. In addition, and almost as a natu- 
ral consequence, there developed an in- 
creased service to adults through night 
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and week-end competitive sports ac- 
tivities and evening square and folk 
dancing. 

There is ample evidence that senti- 
ment is developing among school ad- 
ministrators to serve many of the needs 
of the entire community for recreational 
experiences. This is a far cry from the 
earlier viewpoint that the school had 
met its obligation when it afforded a 
few scant hours each week of limited 
playground time to the operation of a 
meager free play program for its own 
pupils. 

The question is often asked, “Why do 
you do it? Is it not the responsibility 
of the City Recreation Agency to render 
this broad service?’ The answers to 
these and many other related questions 
lie deep in the heart of the basic phi- 
losophy of education and of recreation 
as well. We must carry on such a pro- 
gram because the taxpayer wants it and 
is willing to pay for it. 

The community-school idea envisions 
a one-stop service for the educational, 
social, and recreational needs of the citi- 
zens comprising the immediate com- 
munity. Educators, philosophers, and 
laymen, all see in the proposal a sound 
linking of the virtues of the little red 
schoolhouse with the best developments 
of the progressive education movement. 
This we feel is sound enough reason for 
engaging in a broad program of service 
to the community using all available re- 
sources and know-how. 

That the average public and private 
recreation agency is unable to meet all 
of the needs and interests of the citizens 
of the community, goes almost without 
argument. In fact, such agencies usu- 
ally are among the first to urge that the 
school function aggressively in this area. 

What do we buy with the money 
the school spends on youth services? 
We buy joy and satisfaction for un- 
counted thousands of youngsters, Is 
not this one of the basic reasons for the 
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formal organization of man into states 
and nations under democratic régimes ? 

We buy tremendous participation in 
wholesome and interesting activities. Is 
not this the stuff of which personality 
and character are made? 

We buy guidance and group 
consciousness and a host of other 
worthy outcomes through close associ- 
ation with skilled leaders in an exem- 
plary environment. 

Is the program educationally 
sound? To the traditionalist this ques- 
tion is used to settle all arguments. To 
the modernist this question immediately 
leads to a second and more realistic 
query: Js it functional? The most reli- 
able index yet found to measure a per- 
son’s recreational needs is to discover 
his interests. If the activity presented 
is interesting to the participant, then it 
is functional. In the modern philosophy 
of education this would be tantamount 
to saying that it is educationally sound. 
Therefore, we see that where there is 
a high level of participation and where 
there is an enthusiastic demonstration 
of interest under wholesome conditions 
we may assume those activities to be 
educationally sound. 

Evidence that these conditions have 
been met in the Los Angeles Youth 
Services program may be seen from a 
brief view of the record for the year 
of 1948-49. Two hundred and twenty- 
five elementary, thirty-three junior high 
and thirty-six senior high schools oper- 
ated programs and amassed a total 
attendance exceeding six million par- 
ticipants. 

Over twelve hundred skilled leaders, 
the overwhelming majority of whom are 
fully qualified teachers, can be relied 
upon to supply a wholesome and satisfy- 
ing environment in which to carry on 
these leisure time projects. 

It may be assured that a high level 
of interest is being manifested through 
the fact that standing requests for more 
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leadership funds are on file from nearly 
every school. This is so, though nearly 
three-quarters of a million dollars was 
expended and more than $100,000 ad- 
ditional was included in the 1949-50 
budget. 

Are teachers, pupils, and parents 
happy about the program? In almost 
every school there are to be found teach- 
ers who freely give of their time to guide 
pupils in leisure time pursuits. These 
present no problem in a youth service 
program. Many others feel certain 
urges to serve, but are reluctant for a 
variety of reasons to give up their after- 
school or evening hours gratis but 
readily fall in line when they find their 
services are appreciated through the 
medium of a small check at the end of 
the month. Assuredly, there are some 
who do not care to serve in this way and 
many others who probably should not. 
In general, however, it may safely be 
said that the program is in high favor 
among the teaching staffs as a whole. 
Administrators report a constantly in- 
creasing number of teachers who ask for 
assignments to youth service activities. 

Pupil reactions to the program are the 
most pronounced of all. Constant effort 
is being exerted to place large shares 
of responsibility for planning and oper- 
ating directly into the hands of the 
pupils themselves. The “YAC,” or 
Youth Activity Committee, is a familiar 
and popular organization on many 
campuses. Growth in leadership and 
planning ability is evidenced everywhere 
in the successful operation of sports 
nights, dances, trips, roundups, and 
other special events. 

Of course, the parents like the idea. 
Especially is this so when schools take 
great pains to keep them constantly in- 
formed concerning progress of planned 
activities, correct dates for routine and 
special events, and the aims and ob- 
jectives of the total program. Many 
opportunities for volunteer service are 


readily accepted by parents when they 
can be assured that the major burdens 
of organization will not fall on their in- 
expert shoulders. 

Are there any major unsolved 
problems being faced by those oper- 
ating the program? Chief among the 
problems may always be the inadequacy 
of funds for leadership purposes. This 
problem is especially acute now because 
of the tremendous need for new build- 
ings and augmented services in every 
field. A rapidly increasing school at- 
tendance may be experienced for the 
next five or ten years. Fortunately, we 
are administered by a board of edu- 
cation and superintendent who realize 
that with each additional pupil there is 
also an additional need for a place in 
which to grow and seek happiness and 
self-realization. 

Time for planning and operating a 
youth service program within the total 
framework of the school organization 
is a pressing need in the schools when 
extensive and widely varied activities 
have become the rule. A part-time or 
even full-time youth service coordinator 
is needed in many of the secondary 
schools. That this will continue to be 
a growing need appears to be certain if 
administrators continue to exhibit senti- 
ment in favor of the community-school 
idea. 

A problem of somewhat less impor- 
tance, but quite vexing in certain locali- 
ties, is the codrdination between regular 
classes and the club programs. Custo- 
dian assignments, room uses, equipment 
allocations, and many other normal 
functions of the average school become 
matters of grave concern when the ex- 
tended day and increased participation 
is experienced. 

In-service training of club leaders is 
a problem not being adequately met as 
yet. Steps are being taken, however, to 
include this phase of training in the 
over-all teacher in-service training pro- 
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gram in the near future. This problem 
would not be nearly as pressing if more 
training in group-work techniques were 
included in the preservice training of 
prospective teachers at the university 
level. 

What are the trends in this newest 
of school services? It may be safe at 
this time to draw some conclusions rela- 
tive to the direction in which the youth 
service program is most likely to move. 
First, there is evidence that the taxpayer 
feels he is getting his money’s worth 
and thus he may reasonably expect that 
expenditures for this service by school 
districts will keep pace with expendi- 
tures in other fields and possibly will be 
somewhat accelerated. 

Second, the eminently successful ex- 
perience of the youth service program 
in Los Angeles may be a source of en- 
couragement to other school districts to 
undertake like experiments. 

The third conclusion that becomes 
apparent is that as schools become more 
and more active in the operational phase 
of recreation they will feel a greater 
need for implementing a continuous 
program of leisure education. In this 
project many standard course offerings 
will become slanted toward their po- 
tential contributions to present and 
future recreation interests of pupils. 
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Fourth, a trend which is evident in 
many districts is the planning of new 
school structures with a view to their 
use as recreation centers. Social halls, 
storage for club and game equipment, 
field lights and multiple gymnasia are 
appearing on the drawing boards with 
increasing frequency. Many outside en- 
trances, easily accessible rest rooms and 
shaded play areas also add to the usa- 
bility of new school sites for recreational 
purposes. 

A fifth trend appears to be the increas- 
ing employment of skilled and compe- 
tent professional recreation workers by 
school districts. The continuity to be 
gained through this practice is being in- 
creasingly appreciated as the real nature 
of the school recreation job becomes 
more apparent. 

The sixth and last major trend in the 
area of youth service as practiced by 
the school may be found in the degree 
to which pupils are actively assuming 
responsibility for the success of their 
own activities. Proof that this was 
possible has been widely demonstrated 
in the many youth centers that have per- 
sisted following the war period. The 
school has proven to be a fertile place 
for the youth center to thrive and mature 
as a permanent facet on the growing 
constellation of recreation services. 


Get Credential Evaluations Now 


The State Department of Education has issued the following advisory memo- 
randum from its Sacramento office for those planning to apply for new credentials : 
“The demand for credentials usually tapers off to some extent during the 
months of December through March. During this interval the Credentials Office 
is better equipped to take care of questions concerning credentials and evaluations 
in terms of the requirements for credentials. We shall appreciate it very much if 
you will inform the personnel under your supervision to forward their requests 
for evaluation now rather than wait until just prior to the beginning of summer 
school. Applicants receiving evaluations now will have ample time to make plans 
for summer school. School administrators will have a better knowledge of the 
candidates’ credential possibilities before contracts are signed for the following 
school year. Anything you can do to encourage your personnel to present their 
inquiries during these winter months will help to render better service to our 
teachers. 
“Complete official transcripts of all college training should be submitted by 
those requesting evaluations.” 





Trends in Posture Education 


CHANGING emphasis in the field 

of posture education calls for a 
clarification of purposes and a revision 
of approach to the teaching of posture 
in physical education. 

“Corrective Physical Education” with 
its therapeutic implications is gradually 
disappearing from the physical edu- 
cation curriculum. In its place appear 
such courses as “Body Mechanics,” 
“Adapted Program,” and “Individual 
Activities.” The frequent use of the 
term “body mechanics” seems to indi- 
cate a trend away from the treatment of 
severe postural defects toward general- 
ized instruction in the effective use of 
the body in everyday skills. The pri- 
mary concern of the physical educator 
is not alteration in the structure of the 
body, but improvement in the use of the 
body. In other words, we are interested 
in optimal function within the limi- 
tations of existing structure. The cor- 
rection of severe structural postural de- 
fects is the responsibility of the medical 
and physical therapy professions. 

The teaching of body mechanics skills 
to individuals with functional postural 
defects is actually no more “corrective” 
in nature than is the teaching of skills in 
any other phase of physical education, 
particularly on the intermediate level. 
In both cases we are striving to substi- 
tute good habit patterns for poor ones. 

If physical educators agree that treat- 
ment is beyond the scope of physical 
education, there should be a diminish- 
ing tendency to keep structurally atypi- 
cal children in corrective classes after 
they have achieved optimal improve- 
ment within the limitations of their body 
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q The striking successes now being 
achieved in the rehabilitation of per- 
sons with serious physical handicaps 
lend interest and support to the pro- 
cedures explained in this article. 

Marian Ruch possesses an unusual 
background of preparation for the 
topic presented. After several years 
of physical education teaching, first 
in a large high school and later in the 
University of North Carolina, she took 
an added graduate year of training in 
Physical Therapy. For experience she 
served a year as a physical therapist 
in a polio clinic and in the Children’s 
Hospital of San Francisco. She is now 
Assistant Professor of Education and 
of Physical Education in Stanford 
University. 





structure. If we believe that physical 
education with its newer emphasis on 
sports and games provides ideal situ- 
ations for the development of social and 
emotional skills, we cannot justifiably 
deny a child these opportunities merely 
because he is atypical in his physical 
make-up. Obviously, if a child is handi- 
capped to such a degree that it is im- 
possible or dangerous for him to partici- 
pate in the activities of his classmates, 
it is necessary to adapt his program to 
suit his case. 

Released from the réle as therapist, 
the teacher who formerly spent her time 
on the correction of structural defects 
in a few individuals is free to redirect 
her energies toward the education of a 
larger group of students in the basic 
physical skills of everyday living. 
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Beas establishing a course in 
body mechanics it is necessary to 
determine the need for such training, 
the outcomes to be hoped for, and the 
real importance of these outcomes. 
Many of us find the need obvious merely 
from observation of the posture habits 
of our students. However, it behooves 
us to find a more objective criterion 
upon which to base our judgment. 

Past issues of The Research Quarterly 
bear witness to the intensive search of 
physical educators for a true measure 
of posture. The lack of an objective 
test is not unique to posture and body 
mechanics, The grading of other “form” 
activities such as diving, tumbling, form 
swimming, etc., is also essentially sub- 
jective. 

Among the good’ measurement? 
plans developed, for girls and women 
the most objective test of antero- 
posterior posture now available is the 
one devised by MacEwan and Howe® 
of Wellesley. Since few schools can 
afford the time and equipment neces- 
sary for the administration of this test, 
most body mechanics measurements are 
still based upon the subjective judgment 
of the physical education teacher. Ad- 
mittedly, such judgment is liable to 
error, but if allowances are made for 
inaccuracies, subjective grades can be 
useful for screening those individuals 
who need orthopedic attention and those 
who can profit from special body me- 
chanic training. 

A well-conducted posture exami- 
nation can be a worthwhile adjunct to 
the educational program. Testing ac- 
tivities have an irresistible appeal to the 
average American. By taking advan- 
tage of this natural desire for self- 





1 H. Harrison Clarke, The Application of 
Soanuroment to Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. N. Y.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 

2 John F. Bovard, pany W. Cozens, E. 

Patricia Hagman, Tests and Measurements in 
tg Education, 7“ Edition. Philadelphia : 


W. B. Saunders, 1949 
3¢.G » MacPwan and E. C. Howe, “An Objec- 
tive Method of Grading Posture,” Research 
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appraisal, the posture test can be made 
an interesting educational experience in- 
stead of the tedious ordeal it often be- 
comes. Our prime motive in posture 
examination is not the gathering of data 
for the files, but the stimulation of inter- 
est in improved body mechanics. The 
posture photograph is valuable as a 
motivating device, a visual aid, and a 
permanent record, 

A recognized weakness of both the 
posture examination and the photograph 
is their inadequacy in depicting the 
typical posture of the subject. An indi- 
vidual under the scrutiny of an ex- 
aminer often assumes the position which 
he considers to be correct. This may 
be better or worse than his habitual 
posture. If judgment is deferred until 
the student relaxes into a natural po- 
sition a more significant analysis can be 
made. 

In general, physical educators con- 
sider the benefits of good posture so 
self-evident that they seldom question 
its importance in relation to physiologi- 
cal function, fitness, physical efficiency, 
etc. However, Deaver* called our at- 
tention not only to the exaggerated 
claims made for the benefits of good 
posture, but to the lack of scientific 
evidence at hand to substantiate even 
the most reasonable of these claims. 
Clarke® points out several irregularities 
in the statistical procedure which may be 
responsible for investigators’ inability 
to find correlations between posture and 
the traits which are commonly assumed 
to be its concomitants. He makes the 
following statement in summing up his 
discussion of this matter: “Until the 
value or lack of value of posture can 
be definitely established, the consci- 
entious physical educator must decide 
for himself whether the results derived 
from good posture are beneficial to the 


4G. G. Deaver, “Posture and Its Relation to 
Mental and Physical Health,” Research Quar- 
terly, 4: 221, March, 1983. 

5 H. Harrison Clarke, op. olf. 
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well-being of the individual and whether 
or not he will continue with posture 
training.” 


T does not seem unreasonable to ex- 

pect that constant faulty postures 
might ultimately lead to disturbances of 
physiological and skeletal function. It 
is evident that proof would be difficult 
to obtain since so many other factors 
might be involved in the pathology. An- 
other apparently reasonable assumption 
is that good body mechanics is essential 
to optimal performance of body move- 
ment. This, too, is difficult to prove, 
particularly in the face of the fact 
that many outstanding athletes have in- 
ferior postures according to accepted 
standards. 

The most immediate and incontest- 
able result of good posture is the im- 
provement of personal appearance. The 
value of making a good impression on 
others and the self-confidence which re- 
sults from it make good body mechanics 
an important factor in the social adjust- 
ment of the individual. If good body 
mechanics were important for no other 
reason, its esthetic values alone make its 
attainment a worthy objective for physi- 
cal education. For purpose of moti- 
vation, the esthetic value of good pos- 
ture is by far the most appealing to the 
high schoo] student. The average ado- 
lescent is far more concerned about the 
impression he makes on others now 
than he is about an obscure malfunction 
which may beset him in middle age. 


If it is true that good body mechanics 


- is beneficial to the individual, and if it 


is true that the teaching of body me- 
chanics is a part of the physical edu- 
cator’s responsibility, then it follows that 
every student who passes through our 
hands should know the essentials of 
good body mechanics. The least we 
might expect of a good physical edu- 
cation program is that every student 
have a kinesthetic awareness of his opti- 
mal body position in standing, sitting, 
and walking. In addition, we can hope 
that we have motivated a desire on the 
part of every student to apply this 
knowledge to the activities of his every- 
day life. The responsibility for the at- 
tainment of this goal cannot be borne 
by the body mechanics teacher alone. It 
is a departmental responsibility. If all 
of the members of the physical edu- 
cation department are willing to in- 
corporate posture education in their 
teaching, the body mechanics teacher 
will be free to act as consultant and 
advisor and can concentrate her teach- 
ing upon such cases as need special at- 
tention. The success of the special body 
mechanics class will depend upon effec- 
tive motivation—the appeal of the teach- 
ing methods and upon demonstrable re- 
sults. The progressive teacher will take 
advantage of the newer trends for en- 
riching and revitalizing her teaching. 
Let us discard the solemn therapeutic 
approach and make body mechanics edu- 
cation a vital, pleasurable experience. 


Education for Today 


I think we are learning the most we can do is to seek to prepare our students 
for a life that is fraught with increasing uncertainty; to encourage in them an 
unfailing devotion to democratic principles, and to give them a glimpse of the 
inner resources needed by each of us as inevitably we come upon days of trouble. 


Many educators are recognizing that the degree of specialization we have re- 
quired is not essential and that the constant watering, the dividing and subdividing 
of courses weakens rather than strengthens the structure—President Sarah Bland- 
ing (Vassar College), in an address at Stephens College, as quoted in What the | 
Colleges Are Doing, a publication of Ginn and Company. 











Clubs Can Click 


HE South Pasadena-San Marino 

Junior High School has had a club 
and activity period for many years 
which, in our opinion, is meeting some 
real student needs. We believe that in 
order to make it, possible for every 
member of the student body to partici- 
pate, it must be held during school time 
and should take place often enough to 
hold the interest of the boys and girls. 
We currently have 635 students. Ap- 
proximately one-hundred fifty leave by 
bus or street car immediately after their 
last classes, not to mention those who 
have jobs and other responsibilities. 
Unless these people already have a keen 
interest in a particular club, it would be 
difficult for them to remain after school. 
Therefore, we have a club and activity 
period five days each week ; the fifth day 
this period is used for our weekly as- 
semblies. 

Our faculty is in accord with the basic 
principles established by leading educa- 
tors as follows: meeting the needs and 
interests of every student in school ; pro- 
viding sufficient time during school 
hours; participation in the school pro- 
gram open to everyone regardless of his 
standing in the class room; individual 
expense in club programs kept to a 
minimum; and last but not least, the 
activities to be in line with accepted 
educational objectives. 

As the club program seems to cor- 
relate so well with the functions of the 
junior high, including exploration and 
socialization, it is necessary that it have 
an important place in the school pro- 
grams. The club program without a 
doubt assists in developing leadership, 
poise, self-confidence and initiative. It 
helps boys and girls to develop interest 
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4 The spontaneous enterprises and 
enthusiasms of pupils may be an 
asset or a liability for the school pro- 
gram. Utilizing these to help develop 
wholesome and enduring recreational 
skills is a genuine educational 
achievement. The operation of an 
elastic but effective plan for accom- 
plishing this is here described. 

Hans W. Koolen has been principal 
of the South Pasadena-San Marino 
Junior High School since 1940, He is a 
firm believer in the educational value 
of school clubs and has both promoted 
and supervised their development in 
his school during the past nine years. 





in hobbies that carry over into later life, 
and helps to satisfy the desire to accom- 
plish something worth-while. 

As a rule, although not always, the 
clubs that are the most successful are 
the ones that are sponsored by teachers 
highly interested in the particular clubs 
which they are in charge of. In setting 
up our club program in September we 
keep two things in mind: one, providing 
for the need and interest of the indi- 
vidual student; and two, giving the 
teacher an opportunity to sponsor a 
club of her interest if at all possible. A 
number of clubs have been introduced 
by teachers where there was no pre- 
vious request by students and because of 
the instructor’s enthusiasm, they were 
highly successful. 

In the spring of the year clubs are 
carefully evaluated and students are 
given an opportunity to suggest new 
clubs for the fall term, after which the 
program is set up. The first day of school 
in September, home-room teachers dis- 
cuss the program with their classes and 
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every student is given until the next day 
to select one of his or her choice. At the 
regular club period, which is the third 
period in the morning, students report 
to the club of their choosing. They are 
asked to make at least two choices in 
case their first choice is filled. 


Ov band and glee clubs meet during 
this period which makes it possible 
for students to take part in either of 
these without having to forfeit an elec- 
tive. This allows for four rehearsal 
periods each week to prepare for assem- 
bly programs and special events. 


Our drama clubs, called “The Props 
and Cues Club” and “The Junior Drama 
Club” take care of those interested in 
play production. The Junior Drama 
Club handles the younger students and 
presents plays for special groups as- 
semblies, while The Props and Cues 
Club has the responsibilities of provid- 
ing our annual Christmas program for 
the students and the public and also 
our annual spring activity. Here again 
all rehearsals are held during the club 
period, making it unnecessary to inter- 
rupt classes or hold after school rehears- 
als, except for a short time prior to the 
date of the activity. 

It takes more than music and acting 
to stage a production. People behind the 
scenes are needed. Here we have two 
more clubs, Art and Stage. Art activity 
members spend weeks painting scenery 
and putting on the finishing touches 
while the stage group builds the scenery 
and takes care of all the lighting. There 
is sufficient work for weekly assemblies 
and special events to keep a good sized 
Stage Club active. The boys and girls 
of these two clubs get a certain amount 
of recognition and take pride in their 
work. The Art members have consider- 
able time to develop their own creative 
interests in supplying scenery for the 
stage, posters for all school and P.T.A. 
activities, and in special projects. 


One of our faculty members is highly 
interested in fishing. He noticed that 
some of his boys were interested in this 
sport too, so the teacher volunteered to 
teach a few boys how to tie flies. This is 
a rather expensive activity as it requires 
considerable supplies and equipment. In 
a short time he had sixteen boys in the 
club with a considerable waiting list. 
Each boy furnished his own kit, and the 
display of flies the boys produced drew 
the praises of fishermen and non-fisher- 
men as well. The boys were invited to 
set up their equipment at the local 
Service Clubs and demonstrate their 
work. Many of the boys sold their flies 
to interested patrons and friends as fast 
as they could make them. 


The Photography Club has been very 
popular the past few years. This neces- 
sarily limits itself to a certain number 
and also has a long waiting list. Students 
learn how to take good pictures and also 
are taught to develop, print, and enlarge 
their own photographs. Here students 
meet some of their expenses by develop- 
ing and printing for their friends. This, 
like the Fly-Tying Club, has a real carry 
over. Adults are now wanting us to 
start an evening club in order that they 
may also participate. 


O school program is complete with- 
out having a number of boys acting 
as projectionists for the motion picture 
films. The Projection Club is our an- 
swer to this. The club meets regularly. 
The boys not only learn about the ma- 
chines, but also how to check and repair 
films. The projectionists are assigned to 
certain periods of the day at which time 
they are responsible for showing the 
films to classes. They become very effi- 
cient and many carry on at the senior 
high school. Again, a certain amount of 
status goes with the responsibility of 
operating visual education equipment. 
The Personality Plus Club attracts a 
number of girls who discuss what it 
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takes to get along in this world. How to 
dress ; what to wear; how to act, when 
and where, are some of the important 
problems discussed. 


Ao paper is a must in almost 

every junior high. The Journalism 
Club, in codperation with the journalism 
class, writes the news, proof reads it, 
sends the copy to our own print shop 
for printing and distributes the finished 
publication to the students. Reporters 
are given certain weekly assignments 
and are held responsible for them. This 
is a very practical club as students get 
the actual experience of putting out a 
paper and soon become aware of the im- 
portance of good English usage. 

In order to help defray expenses, a 
school paper usually sells ads. Our 
Salesmanship Club takes care of this 
item in a very efficient manner. The 
boys visit local business concerns and 
keep our paper well supplied with ads 
throughout the year. 

A number of girls expressed their de- 
sire to help the Junior Red Cross. One 
of our home economics teachers offered 
to sponsor a Junior Red Cross Club. 
Here the young ladies have an oppor- 
tunity to sew many items for the needy. 
By meeting every day, our school was 
able to do a great deal during the war 
years. At first the group made infants’ 
and children’s clothing. When the 
United States entered the war, the em- 
phasis was changed to articles for mili- 
tary hospitals. In all, they made 23 
different things : utility bags and serving 
kits for men going over seas, pillow 
covers and game bags for hospital rec- 
reation rooms, and many things for the 
bed and ambulatory patients such as, 
pneumonia jackets, bedside bags, bed 
sox, ice bag and hot water bottle covers, 
bed jackets, etc. They also made layettes 
(7 articles) and children’s clothes. Some 
of the skirts and blouses were large 
enough to fit girls who made them. Their 
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peak production was in 1944-45 with a 
total of 1308 articles which was over 
47 per cent of the quota for our area of 
some 12 schools. Since the war, the 
Junior Red Cross Club has continued to 
work for children of needy veterans. 

The Tumbling Club always attracts a 
number of boys who are athletically 
minded, They are given instruction in 
hand springs, rope climbing, front rolls, 
back rolls, two man rolls, balancing, 
diving, neck springs, head and hand 
springs, individual and team stunts, 
front and back flips, and pyramids. Dur- 
ing the year the club has an opportunity 
to appear before the general assembly 
and at our annual outdoor spring fes- 
tival. 

There are always some boys who like 
to build models. This club is a natural. 
It has been successful regardless of 
whether the sponsor has had any ability 
along this line or not. The main aspect 
is for the sponsor to show an interest 
and assist the boys in getting started. 
The rest will take care of itself. This 
is a must in any club program. 


J Sand penne activity that has met 
with much success is the Cartoon 
Club. This club depends a great deal 
on the sponsor, as he must be able to 
give instruction in this type of draw- 
ing. Interest in this club is high for 
about nine weeks, after which it is wise 
to start a new group. 

We had a few boys who were having 
difficulty locating a club. After several 
days these young men decided they 
wanted to start a Magic Club. We had 
never had such a club nor a sponsor 
who knew anything about it. Finally, 
a teacher who had a small group was 
asked to sponsor this activity. She was 
willing to try, but she knew absolutely 
nothing about magic. All the instructor 
needed to do was to sit and act puzzled 
at the tricks and it became one of our 
most popular clubs. Boys who were 
once very shy and timid appeared on 
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the stage before the student body with 
a great deal of poise and confidence. 
These same boys also ran ads in the 
local papers offering to give magic pro- 
grams at “kid” parties for a small fee. 
Parents appreciated what the Magic 
Club did for their children. 


— Telescope Club brought con- 
siderable publicity to our school. 
Boys made their own 90-power tele- 
scopes for a cost of approximately three 
dollars. Practically all the tools were 
handmade. It took about one semester 
to make a telescope and when he was 
through, the young student had some- 
thing of which he would be justly proud. 
Star gazing became very popular at our 
school during the telescope era. 

There are some students in every 
school who need extra help in their class 
work. These people also can profit by 
our Club program. We have a number 
of Study Clubs during this period where 
students can get special help. Those 
who want special instruction in mathe- 
matics go to a Math Study Club with 
an arithmetic teacher in charge. The 
same holds for those interested in im- 
proving their Latin, Spanish, and read- 
ing. These clubs are small at first, but 
grow larger as the year progresses. They 
have proven very satisfactory not only 
for the “D” student, but the “A” stu- 
dent as well. 


Some of our girls would like to help 
in the library, which gave a reason for 
starting a Library Club. Members are 
taught how to catalogue, repair, check 
out books, and wait on people. They 
usually give considerable extra time be- 
fore and after school because of the 
interest they have. Some are assigned to 
certain periods daily and receive credit 
for it. They offer a fine service to our 
school. 


Our students are required to pass a 
course in the Constitution of the United 
States. There are usually a few who 


fail the first time. Then there is the prob- 
lem of repeating it. Our club period 
takes care of that, too. One of our 
teachers offers a refresher course dur- 
ing the club period and gives another 
opportunity to pass the test. Thus, stu- 
dents are not taken out of a regular class 
and still may make up the deficiency. 

By this time you may say, “But what 
about the few who simply aren’t inter- 
ested in any of the clubs offered.” We 
usually have a few who make the rounds 
and finish without getting enrolled. 
After going over the list very carefully 
with them they still have no choice to 
make. When we ask these people what 
activity they really want, all say, “A 
Sports Club.” A Sports Club it is. We 
usually hold a sponsor in reserve for 
such an occasion. He gives them a well 
organized program and all like it. The 
girls have a Sports Club, but of a differ- 
ent nature. These young ladies are usu- 
ally leaders on their regular gym teams 
and get additional instruction and prac- 
tice in order that they may be of assist- 
ance to their team mates. 


M** clubs change personnel every 
nine weeks, while others carry 
over a semester or even a year. This 
gives every student an opportunity to 
take part in many clubs during his 
junior high school tenure. 

Our club period is also an activity 
period, which makes it possible to call 
all student body committee meetings, 
and conduct special rehearsals without 
taking students out of their regular 
classes. This in itself means a great deal 
toward the efficiency of a well organized 
daily schedule. 

We at the South Pasadena-San 
Marino Junior High School are sold on 
the Club and Activity Program because 
we believe that it has developed a defi- 
nite pupil interest in leisure time activi- 
ties which is so important in the lives 
of youth and adults as well. Without it, 
our program would not be complete. 








Are Only Young Teachers 


Wanted? 


HE teaching profession is plagued 

with the popular belief that teach- 
ing competency declines very rapidly 
with age. Young teachers are welcomed 
by administrators, while older and more 
experienced teachers often find it diffi- 
cult to move to new and better positions. 
In other professions, however, experi- 
ence is considered to be a very valuable 
asset. The judgment, skill, and ability 
of experienced doctors or lawyers of 
fifty or sixty years of age are such that 
their services, especially for important 
cases, are sought in preference to those 
of their younger colleagues. 

It would appear that teachers do not 
benefit greatly from teaching experience 
and advanced professional education ; 
or that youth, vitality, and certain ado- 
lescent qualities common to the youth 
being taught, are of more value to 
teachers than experience and training. 


Because of the importance attached 
to the ability to perform athletic skills, 
the age of physical education teachers 
becomes even more significant than for 
teachers of other subjects. 

It is a popular belief of laymen that 
teachers of physical education should 
be able to perform in a superior fashion 
the skills that they are teaching. In 
other professions we expect mastery of 
the skills of the profession and readily 
accept the belief that increased experi- 
ence with accompanying age leads to 
greater competency in these skills. 
However, it is obvious to everyone that 
skill in athletic activities, especially the 
team games which play such an im- 
portant rdle in the physical education 
program, declines quite rapidly in the 
late twenties and early thirties. Thus, if 
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4q The facts emphasized in this report 
are of particular concern to teachers 
of physical education. Although the 
most famous coaches and directors of 
physical education in our universities 
are of middle age or beyond, high 
schools seem averse to employing 
any but youthful candidates for simi- 
lar service. Dr. Curtis points out some 
implications of this situation. 

Before coming to California, James 
Curtis served from 1931 to 1941 as 
Director of Physical Education and 
Athletics at the University High School 
of the University of Minnesota. He was 
then made principal of that school but 
left two years later to become Educa- 
tional Officer for the Navy V-12 pro- 
gram at the University of Texas. 
Following the war, he completed his 
Ed. D. degree at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and is now Assistant Professor 
of Education at Stanford. 





skilled performance of the activity is es- 
sential to teaching it, physical education 
teachers begin losing their effectiveness 
early in their teaching careers. 

The fallacy of such reasoning is fail- 
ure to recognize the fact that teaching 
is aimed to improve the skills, habits, 
knowledge, attitudes, and appreciations 
of the learner and not simply to impress 
the learner or the layman with the physi- 
cal or athletic skills possessed by the 
teacher. Realistically, however, it must 
be recognized that the views of those 
in the profession are not always shared 
by those without. Hence, this problem, 
at the present time, places definite limi- 
tations on the development of the pro- 
fession. 
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ig is often true that beginning teach- 
ers of physical education, especially 
former college athletes, can obtain larger 
initial salaries than is the case in most 
other vocations. Hence, many have 
chosen this profession for a few years, 
not intending to stay in it, and have 
later moved into other vocations. The 
result of such action has tended to add 
support to the belief that physical edu- 
cation is a young man’s profession. 

College students, weighing the choice 
of preparing to teach physical education 
as against preparing to enter some other 
vocation, are thus quite naturally ask- 
ing such questions as, “What are the 
prospects for me in this profession ten, 
twenty, or thirty years from now?” 
“What happens to men who stay in the 
profession?” “Is there a place for a 
high school physical education teacher 
after, say, fifty years of age?” 

The present ages of the men physical 
education teachers in the public high 
schools of California throw some light 
upon this subject. During the school 
year 1947-48, as a part of a study of 
the professional status of physical edu- 
cation teachers, the ages of these teach- 
ers were determined.’ Interestingly 
enough, it was revealed, as indicated in 
Table I, that twice as many men teach- 
ers of physical education exceed forty 
years of age as those who are less than 
thirty. However, as most teachers of 
physical education do not graduate from 
college until they are twenty-two years 
of age, it becomes obvious that the 
range of ages for teachers below thirty 
is many times less than for those over 
forty. In addition, the war period 
greatly reduced the number of teachers 
being prepared in the colleges and prob- 
ably contributes to the present small 
percentage of teachers under the age of 


thirty. 





1 James E. Curtis, The Training of Physical 
Education Teachers. Unpublished \ scetoral dis- 
Yon University of California (Berkeley), 








TABLE I—AGE OF 667 MEN PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION TEACHERS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF CALIFORNIA, 1947-48 























Age in Years No. of Teachers Per Cent 
OP I ree, ccarashihennee 9 1.3 
55 — 59 11 1.6 
50 — 54. 4y 7.3 
45 — 49 52 7.8 
40 — 44 108 16.2 
35 — 39 140 21.0 
30 — 34... 181 27.1 
25 — 29 112 16.7 
20 — 24 5 ea 











Nearly half (48.1 per cent) of the 
teachers studied are between thirty and 
forty years of age. It is apparent that 
many men have left the profession dur- 
ing their forties, as the number repre- 
sented in the age group beyond forty- 
five is considerably less than for the 
preceding years. What accounts for the 
decreased percentages of men in the pro- 
fession at the ages when they should be 
most competent and productive? Data 
to answer this question are difficult to 
obtain and are not reliable in all in- 
stances. Hence, the answers to this 
question have not been very satisfac- 
tory to prospective physical education 
teachers. 


ie the California study previously re- 
ferred to, physical education teachers 
were asked to indicate the present status 
of their immediate predecessors. It was 
believed that such information would 
give insight into changes from one po- 
sition to another within the profession, 
as well as to positions outside physical 
education. The results are presented in 
Table II. 

It is important to note that more than 
half (53 per cent) of the immediate 
predecessors of the men who are cur- 
rently teaching physical education in the 
public high schools of California have 
deserted the physical education profes- 
sion. This includes 21.8 per cent who 
have left the educational field entirely, 
have taken positions in other vocations, 
are retired, or are deceased; 17.3 per 
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TABLE Il—PRESENT STATUS OF PREDECESSORS OF 740 MEN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS IN 
THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA, 1947-48* 


No. of teachers Percent of 














reporting teachers 
Has a physical education position in another school 275 37.2 
Has left the education and physical education fields entirely...................... 161 218 
Is teaching subjects other than physical education 128 17.3 
Is devoting his full time to administrative or supervisory duties in the 
general school program 103 13.9 
Has other physical education duties in the same school 60 8.1 
Has a non-school position in physical education 13 1.7 





*132 additional 


hysical education teachers indicated that they were the first teacher in 


that particular position, and 41 stated that they did not have information concerning the present 


occupation of their predecessors. 








cent who are now teaching subjects 
other than physical education ; and 13.9 
per cent who are devoting full time to 
administrative or supervisory duties in 
the general school programs. 

Thirty-seven and five tenths per cent 
of the teachers left their positions to 
move on to physical education positions 
in another school ; 8.1 per cent changed 
to other physical education responsi- 
bilities in the same school ; while 1.7 per 
cent moved to non-school physical edu- 
cation positions. 

Examination of such data might lead 
one to suspect that physical education 
teaching at the high school level serves 
as a stepping stone or intermediate ex- 
perience leading to other more desirable 
positions. Many of those who have 
changed to administrative or supervisory 
positions (principals, superintendents ) 
have been aided in these advancements 
because of their experience in physical 
education. While the same can be said 
perhaps for other changes, it does not 
seem wise to encourage young men to 
enter physical education by pointing out 
to them the fact that they may be 
able to change to some other vocation 
later on. 


Sire answer to the question posed in 
this article, “Is physical education a 
young man’s profession?” will truth- 
fully have to be answered, “Yes.” Of 
course, at the other extreme, it is doubt- 
ful that to qualify as an old man’s pro- 


fession would be any improvement in 
the situation. 


F, as apparently is true in California, 

many men physical education teach- 
ers find their status in the profession 
less desirable or secure after forty years 
of age, then this becomes a serious prob- 
lem, not only to the physical education 
profession, but, what is more important, 
to our schools. Perhaps, failure to keep 
abreast of the new developments in edu- 
cation may account for the failure of 
some teachers to grow and improve their 
status in the profession. In-service edu- 
cation can prove of great assistance to 
teachers if they avail themselves of the 
many opportunities now being provided. 
Where teachers simply allow themselves 
to “grow old” in a position, tenure is a 
definite handicap to the development of 
students seeking an education under 
such teachers. 

It is quite generally believed that 
physical education activities, when com- 
petently taught, provide greater oppor- 
tunities for the realization of the objec- 
tives of education than do most of the 
other subjects of the school program. 
When poorly taught, or administered, 
however, the physical education pro- 
gram can become a menace to the over- 
all educational development of the chil- 
dren in our schools. If teacher training 
institutions can recruit outstanding 
young men into the physical education 
profession, this all-important aspect of 
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education in our schools will not suffer. 
The fact that many physical educa- 
tion ,teachers, later in their careers 
enter administrative or supervisory 
positions in education speaks well for 
the qualifications of such teachers. 
Such changes do not constitute a threat 
to physical education. The more edu- 
cational leadership developed from a 
background of physical education, the 
better. The real threat to physical educa- 
tion will arise when and if teacher edu- 
cation institutions are unable to attract 
superior young men to prepare for this 
service in the schools. A veneer of pro- 
fessional education will not be sufficient 
to make up for those intangible funda- 
mentals of character and personality so 
essential to teachers in this vital area of 
physical education. 

At the present time, there is not 
a shortage of men physical education 
teachers. Yet, institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers of physical education 
have larger enrollments than ever before. 


ras is very clear that most young men 
now being educated for positions as 
teachers of physical education in the 
high schools of California will not be 
able to obtain positions upon graduation. 
The threat to our schools may possibly 
be that the very young men, who have 
the most to contribute to this field, will 
appraise the future and decide not to 
continue because of the strong possibili- 
ties of unemployment upon graduation. 

Viewing the current status of teach- 
ers of physical education, it would 
appear that now is the time for profes- 
sional schools to examine critically their 
programs of selection, curricula, and 
placement of teachers. Shortages and 
wartime emergencies no doubt are still 
the basic causes for many shortcomings 
in the physical education profession. It 
would appear that the time is now ripe 
for corrective measures, if this vital 
phase of the educational program is to 
gain and maintain its rightful position in 
the schools. 


Awards for Research 


Pi Lambda Theta announces two awards of $400 each, to be granted on or 
before August 15, 1950, for significant research studies in education, on any phase 
of the Professional Problems of Women. 

An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect of the professional 
problems and contributions of women, either in education or in some other field. 
Among others, studies of women’s status, professional training, responsibilities 
and contributions to education and to society, both in this country and abroad, 


will be acceptable. 


No study granted an award shall become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, 
nor shall Pi Lambda Theta in any way restrict the subsequent publication of a 
study for which an award is granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the 
privilege of inserting an introductory statement in the printed form of any study 


for which an award is made. 


A study may be submitted by any individual, whether or not engaged at present 
in educational work, or by any chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Three copies of the final report of the completed research study shall be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Studies and Awards by June 1, 1950. Information 
concerning the awards and the form in which the final report shall be prepared 
will be furnished upon request. All inquiries should be addressed to the chairman 
of the Committee on Studies and Awards, Alice H. Hayden, University of Wash- 


ington, Seattle 5, Washington. 











Some Shortcomings of 
Beginning Teachers 


ACH year the universities, colleges 

and teacher training institutions of 
the United States graduate thousands of 
young people trained as teachers a num- 
ber of which have majored in physical 
education and intend to seek employ- 
ment in that field. By far the larger 
proportion of these students have had 
no previous teaching experience other 
than that gained through the medium of 
student teaching and are therefore en- 
tering the teaching profession for the 
first time. Of this number some will be 
successes from the start, others will do 
satisfactory jobs and in time develop 
into excellent teachers, many others, 
unfortunately, will be failures. 

Several years ago, S. M. Brownell’ in 
an article titled, “What an Adminis- 
trator Expects of the New Teachers,” 
made this comment: “It would be an 
extremely interesting study and prob- 
ably a valuable one if information were 
collected as to opinions, practices and 
established policies of many communi- 
ties in order to determine the extent to 
which there are common attitudes and 
practices relative to what the adminis- 
trator expects of the new teacher.” 

Many so called failures of new teach- 
ers are without a doubt due to ignorance 
on the part of those beginning to teach 
as to what the administrators expect of 
them. Quite often teachers who fail to 
be reappointed in their first positions 
become successful in new teaching situa- 
tions. No doubt in some of these cases, 
success after initial failure can probably 





1S. M. Brownell, “What an Administrator 
Expects of the New Teacher,” Education, 56: 
230, December, 1935. 
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4 By THEODORE HARDER 





4q The study here reported is based 
upon an analysis of the judgments of 
a group of selected administrators. 
The points most often stressed are 
those upon which renewal of appoint- 
ment is usually based, and Dr. Harder 
believes the beginning teachers 
should be better prepared to avoid 
these shortcomings. 

Dr. Theodore Harder received the 
Ed. D. degree from the University of 
Oregon. After five years as teacher of 
physical education in the Bakersfield 
Junior College, he joined the staff of 
the Santa Barbara State College. Ex- 
cept for four years in military service 
and one year on leave for final grad- 
uate study, he has remained continu- 
ously with that institution. His present 
rank is Associate Professor of Health 
and Physical Education in Santa Bar- 
bara College of the University of 
California. 





be attributed to the fact that the teachers 
have found out by bitter experience what 
the administrator expects of the new 
teachers. Profiting by experience they 
have, on their second job, adjusted their 
actions accordingly, and in many cases 
proceeded to become successful teach- 
ers. It is on behalf of this latter group 
that this study was embarked. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the shortcomings of beginning 
physical education teachers with the 
thought that through this study might 
be determined those characteristics or 
factors which if known to the beginning 
physical education teachers may help 
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them from becoming failures in their 
first position. 

The procedure used in the study 
was that of interviewing a number of 
outstanding Oregon and California 
high-school administrators whose high 
schools were recognized as having good 
physical education programs. From 
these individuals a number of statements 
were obtained concerning the shortcom- 
ings of beginning physical education 
teachers. These statements were pre- 
pared in questionnaire form which was 
then distributed to fifty-six high school 
superintendents and principals in these 
two states. In form, the questionnaire 
asked for approval or disapproval based 
upon individual experience with the 
statement concerned. 

In addition each administrator was 
invited to add any other opinion that he 
may have concerning the shortcomings 
of these teachers. This was done with 
the realization that the statements of- 
fered for their approval or disapproval 
may not have completely covered the 
subject. 


| submitting the data obtained it is 
recognized that the material offered 
here is true only to the extent that it 
reflects the opinions of the forty-nine 
administrators who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire. The returns indicated the 
following : 

1. Too frequently the new teacher 
does not have a clear conception of what 
teaching actually is. The gap between 
the student teaching and actual teaching 
appears to be too great. If this is true 
apparently student teaching is not pre- 
senting true examples of the everyday 
experiences of the professional teachers. 

2. The new teacher, fresh out of 
college knows little of, or has had no 
experience in attending teachers meet- 
ings. This experience during the period 
of student teaching may help the indi- 


vidual to contribute to a democratic 
school system. 

3. Too frequently the new teacher is 
disillusioned with teaching, never hav- 
ing had to teach more than an hour or 
two a day as a student. 

4. Many new teachers have little or 
no conception of the responsibilities 
that go with sponsoring organizations, 
assisting in school exhibits, ground su- 
pervision and school committees. 

5. First year teachers ofttimes do 
not realize the relationship of the school 
to the community, its people and civic 
organizations. 

6. In addition, some first year teach- 
ers do not understand the place of the 
P.T.A., having perhaps never worked 
with such a group prior to accepting his 
or her first job. Here again experience 
during the student teaching period 
would aid considerably. 

7. Too frequently the coach in his 
first year feels that the winning of games 
is more important than the physical edu- 
cation program. 

8. The new teacher generally fails in 
the teaching of health through lack of 
motivation and ability to present a class- 
room subject. 

9. Many teachers, especially new 
ones, fail to plan the program so that 
each child in the class will succeed in 
some phase of the program and that the 
success be great enough to give ego 
satisfaction to the child. 

10. Many people are entering the 
profession who are totally unsuited for 
teaching. It was felt by the administra- 
tors that greater selection should be 
exercised by the training institutions, 
particularly in the later years. 

11. Many young teachers seem to 
lack an understanding of the need for 
professional organizations.. In many 
cases it becomes the duty of the super- 
intendent or principal to point out to 
the beginning teacher the wisdom of 
joining professional organizations. 
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12. Quite often first-year teachers 
show a weakness in the knowledge of 
evaluation of programs in physical edu- 
cation. They seemed to be concerned 
only with participation and failed to in- 
dicate their knowledge of ways and 
means of determining the extent of 
growth, the change in behavior and a 
way to evaluate the appreciations to be 
gained from experiences of a good pro- 
gram in physical education. 


T was interesting to note that the in- 

ability to become readily oriented in 
the system, or failure to become ac- 
quainted with the rest of the faculty was 
not considered by the administrators as 
being an important factor in the failure 
of new teachers. Likewise, the failure 
of new teachers in physical education to 
recognize the importance of other de- 
partments in the school system was not 
considered as a serious shortcoming by 
the majority of the administrators. 

In addition, the administrators 
through their statements based upon 
individual experiences indicated, first 
year teachers were sometimes weak 
through: 

1. Inability to maintain discipline. 

2. Lack of understanding of the goals 
of education. 
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3. Lack of loyalty to their adminis- 
trative heads. 

4. Inability to organize their pro- 
grams and to plan their lessons. 

5. Lack of interest in, and the under- 
standing of youth. 

6. Inability or lack of willingness to 
adapt themselves to the community. 

7. Insufficient amount of pre-service 
experience—student teaching under 
conditions which offer experiences com- 
parable to professional teaching. 

8. Lack of knowledge of their subject 
matter. 

Based upon the answers received and 
to the extent to which they reflect the 
opinions of those who answered the 
survey it would appear that the unsuc- 
cessful physical education teacher pos- 
sesses certain shortcomings which have 
led to failure on his or her part. In brief, 
these are chiefly concerned with: atti- 
tudes, lack of responsibility, failure to 
plan and evaluate programs, lack of 
ability to control classes and loyalty to 
the administration. 

It is felt that many of these short- 
comings can be eliminated through: 
(1) greater selection on the part of the 
training institution and (2) revision of 
the student teaching program along the 
lines of offering experience more closely 
resembling professional teaching. 


The Association's Summer Workshop 


An enthusiastic report on the Summer Workshop for physical education 
teachers and coaches, held at San Luis Obispo, has been received from William 
Lopez, instructor at the San Fernando High School. The workshop was held on 
the campus of the State Polytechnic College, and enrolled 229 workers. 

A remarkable staff of experts gave instruction in the various branches of 
athletics, including such national figures as Lynn Waldorf in football and Branch 
Rickey in baseball. Outstanding coaches in other sports, such as tennis, badminton, 
swimming, track, and wrestling, gave instruction in their specialties. 

Plans are well under way for the 1950 Workshop to be held at the same place 
on August 7 to 18. A staff of similar competence is promised. An innovation for 
the coming summer will be a special division of the Workshop for women teachers 


of physical education and recreation. 
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Teaching Physical Education 


vs. “Coaching’ 


T IS unfortunate that the actual prac- 

tice in the teaching of physical edu- 
cation lags far behind its accepted 
textbook philosophy. Most physical 
education programs in the modern high 
schools are obsolete, inadequate, and un- 
systematic. There are some exceptions 
in the more progressive schools; but 
more often even these programs are 
based more upon tradition than upon 
what should be present-day practice. 


There are many reasons for this. The 
primary one is that in most cases the 
members of the physical education staffs 
must coach all or a fair share of team 
sports after school. These extracurricu- 
lar activities usually take up a great 
deal of time in preparation, many hours 
of actual coaching during the season, 
and in many cases without extra pay. 
The preparation for extracurricular ac- 
tivity occurs during the regular school 
day, thereby necessitating neglect of 
physical education classes. Moreover, 
there is often a great deal of pressure 
upon the coaches from the people of 
the community in regard to having win- 
ning teams, and many coaches’ jobs are 
in jeopardy by this pressure. Know- 
ing this, coaches generally do their best 
teaching job, not in the physical edu- 
cation classes, but with the teams they 
are coaching after school. They spend 
many hours devising new coaching 
methods and techniques so that better 
results may be obtained. Many of them 
also spend time and money going to 
coaching schools gathering new ideas 
in order to obtain better results. It is 
understandable, therefore, that many 
coaches think in terms of winning teams 
involving 30 or 40 boys rather than in 
terms of doing a first-rate job in the 


4 By JOHN M. GIANNONI 





4q The pressures and problems expe- 
rienced by the teacher of Boys’ Physi- 
cal Education present a real dilemma. 
The nature of these problems and the 
professional solution provide the 
theme for this discussion. 

John Giannoni writes from ample 
experience. Except for three years 
spent in the Air Corps, he has been 
both coach and physical education 
teacher since 1940. He now serves in 
both capacities at the Lodi Union High 
School, where there is a strong com- 
munity pressure for winning teams. 





classroom involving (in the case of large 
schools) several hundred boys. 

Coaches agree that there are many 
more students in the non-sports group 
who need the benefit of sport education 
for enjoyment and carry over value, but 
they hesitate to take time from their 
coaching duties to prepare adequate or 
even partial lessons for gym classes. 
Few coaches approve of this situation, 
but few deny that it exists. Perhaps the 
only plausible solution, so long as pres- 
sures prevail, would be to have physical 
education for non-sports students con- 
ducted by teachers entirely freed from 
the responsibilities of extracurricular 
coaching. Not all who coach athletes 
can do this work. It requires the highest 
type of teaching personnel. Such in- 
structors should have a knowledge of 
the philosophy and principles back of 
the best modern practices in education 
in general as well as a knowledge of 
the scientific principles which form the 
foundation of the physical education 
profession in particular. Frequently 
men are drawn into the profession by 
administrators who consider only the 
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number of letters won in college or the 
prominence gained in winning those let- 
ters. However, such superficial judg- 
ment, once common, is fast disappearing. 


pe nERS in physical education, 
in common with other teachers, are 
confronted with two problems. One re- 
lates to the question of what to teach, 
the other to the question of how to 
teach. The first is referred to as the con- 
tent of the curriculum, the second as 
the technique of teaching. We are not 
concerned here with the techniques or 
methods of teaching, but with the matter 
of formulating a partial course of study 
for physical education activity. 

Lesson planning and outlining are of 
great importance in organizing and con- 
ducting an effective physical education 
program. A teacher must know what 
he proposes to teach each day in order 
to secure the desired results. However, 
a teacher may have an excellent outline, 
yet, because of poor teaching methods, 
he may secure poor results. The best 
method of securing good results is a 
combination of a good planning and 
good procedure. 

There are many theories of lesson 
planning available for use in teaching 
sports. Some are effective and efficient, 
while others are not. The following 
indicates in substance the planning for 
teaching “Beginners’ Badminton” at 
Lodi Union High School. 

The first week is devoted to orien- 
tation. This slow beginning is necessary 
inasmuch as few students are familiar 
with badminton as an activity. The in- 
structor explains the game itself briefly 
to his group and then stresses the care 
and proper use of equipment. After 
this he is ready to begin explanation and 
demonstration of fundamental strokes, 
the underhand-forehand, underhand- 
backhand, and the overhead smash. He 
has the class fall in and practice en masse 
each stroke at command. If time per- 
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mits, the first lesson may end with the 
class members paired off and practicing 
each stroke with the procto-puff ball. 

As the lessons progress day by day, 
a few minutes are spent at the begin- 
ning of the period reviewing some phase 
of the previous days’ instruction. For 
instance, the second lesson may well be- 
gin with the concluding activity of the 
first day—the practicing in pairs with 
the puff ball. By this time interest is 
usually high and the group is ready for 
more involved elements of stroking. The 
instructor demonstrates the three types 
of serves—the drop shot, the drive 
serve, and the high lob. Controlled 
practice is considered the key to skill 
development, and this demonstration as 
above, is now again followed by the 
class members pairing off and practicing 
each stroke at command. Toward the 
end of the period the boys may volley 
at will, using all strokes taught so far. 
The instructor should pass among the 
boys, correcting mistakes. It will be no- 
ticed that there are as yet no nets, all 
practice being conducted on the gym 
floor. 


OWARD the end of the first week 
the nets are set up and the various 
strokes are practiced at command. For 
the first time now, shuttlecocks replace 
the woolen puff balls. No score is kept 
and no attempt is made to play an actual 
game of badminton. Each pair of stu- 
dents may now demonstrate for the in- 
structor his mastery of the fundamental 
badminton strokes. Both instructor and 
student may comment on obvious faults 
and correct execution of fundamentals. 
The second week of instruction finds 
each student familiar with and reason- 
ably proficient in the techniques of bad- 
minton. He is now ready to learn the 
actual game. When the daily review 
period is completed, the instructor ex- 
plains and discusses with the group the 
basic rules governing play for singles 
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and doubles in badminton. Following 
this, each pair of boys plays an actual 
game for five points, taking turns before 
the rest of the group and submitting to 
criticism from the instructor and class 
on form and techniques. This kind of 
practice is continued for several days 
and culminates in an examination at the 
end of the week covering the three 
fundamental strokes—the overhand 
smash, the forehand, and the backhand. 
These elements are graded by the in- 
structor during an actual low-point 
game between pairs of contestants. 


B* the beginning of the third week 
the necessary spade work, prelimi- 
nary to actual play, has been done. 
Techniques and fundamentals have been 
taught, learned, and tested in playing 
conditions ; and although additional help 
from the instructor is always necessary 
in the perfection of techniques, it be- 
comes incidental as the need arises. Two 
days of the third week may be devoted 
to the teaching of court strategy, its dis- 
cussion, and the demonstration and con- 
trolled practice of net strokes. This fol- 
lows the same pattern as described in 
the teaching of the fundamentals which 
have already been tested. By mid-week 
each pair is given the assignment of 
playing a regulation game, keeping its 
own scores and turning in the results 
to the instructor for record. The re- 
maining time, approximately a week and 
one-half of the four weeks’ course, is 
devoted entirely to a class tournament 
in both singles and doubles. Scores are 
carefully kept and posted and the final 
winners selected by elimination. 

On the last day of the course, a writ- 
ten examination is given upon which a 
part of the students’ final grade is de- 
termined. Seward C. Staley, in his book 
Sports Education, has the following to 
say about grading: “In classes where 
the final grade, either wholly or in large 
part, is based on examinations designed 


to test learning, a totally different situ- 
ation exists, In the first place, the plan 
of basing the final grade on learning has 
the effect of centering the attention and 
efforts of both the instructor and the 
student on learning, which, it will be 
recalled, is, or should be, the primary 
concern and purpose of the course. 
Apart from this, most students are natu- 
rally interested in passing the course, 
and, if possible, passing it with a good 
grade. If the final grade is based on 
learning, the students, by the very order 
of things, are compelled to devote their 
time and energies to learning the ma- 
terial covered in order to attain the 
wanted end. Grading the student in 
terms of learning permits the adoption 
of teaching methods that are both differ- 
ent from and superior to those found 
in use where the grade is based on at- 
tendance, attitude, daily work, and simi- 
lar extraneous factors.” 


farmer in physical education 
has been described in the past as the 
teacher “tossing a ball out and letting 
them play.” This has been true far too 
often in physical education classes. If 
the physical education teacher is to be 
accepted as a member of the profession 
and not referred to as “the coach,” then 
we must change our attitude toward the 
whole business. We must adopt a pro- 
gram of planned physical education ac- 
tivities. Planned activities are extremely 
important. The teacher who starts a 
class with a lesson plan has a direction 
and a goal ; the teacher who starts a class 
without a plan may possibly accomplish 
something, but it will be by sheerest 
accident and it may not be worth while. 
Teachers within the field of physical 
education have not, as a rule, done a 
good job in teaching sport activities be- 
cause they have been placed in situations 
where the administrative load and the 
number of activities to be conducted are 
excessive for the time available. 











Implications of the ‘“‘Frame- 


work’ Report 


és HE school has also broadened its 

concept of education to include, 
in addition to the three R’s, such func- 
tions as guidance, health and recreation, 
camping experiences, parent education 
and child care centers, and vastly im- 
proved vocational education.” 

The above statement from the 
“Framework” outlines the broad scope 
of the general program of education 
which is proposed for the State of Cali- 
fornia. It is the purpose of this paper 
to translate some of the broad general 
objectives into the more specific contri- 
butions which the areas of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation can make. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


I. The Objectives of Civic Responsi- 
bility. “Realize the importance of 
the wise use of human and natural 
resources.” 

Health is one of the greatest human 
resources we have. America has made 
great progress in the development of 
scientific information, yet we have great 
areas of our population without ade- 
quate sanitation, medical service, or 
health knowledge. In the conservation 
of human resources, the role of health 
education in developing social-health 
conscious individuals is most important 
as it relate$ to civic responsibility. The 
mass migration of our population to the 
urban areas has created greater obli- 
gations on the part of the school for de- 
veloping civic responsibility and under- 
standing of social-health concepts if we 
are to promote community health. 

The school would seek to provide 
opportunities for children to develop a 
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4q This discussion of the implications 
of the State Framework Report for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation was prepared by Dr. Knox in 
collaboration with the three vice- 
presidents of the Association which 
sponsors this symposium. Those as- 
sisting were Margaret J. Cann, vice- 
president for Health: Mary D. Fawley, 
vice-president for Physical Education: 
and Edward E. Bignell, vice-president 
for Recreation. 


Dr. Walter Knox received his Ph. D. 
degree at the University of lowa, ana 
during his extended college teaching 
experience has had responsibility for 
programs in all three fields discussed. 
He is now Administrative Director for 
the Department at the College of the 
Pacific and for the Stockton Unified 
District. Miss Cann is Health and 
Guidance Consultant for the Madera 
County Schools. Miss Fawley is teach- 
er of Corrective Physical Education in 
the Audubon junior High School of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Bignell is Superin- 
tendent of Recreation for the City of 
South Pasadena, and Director of Rec- 
reational Activities for the Elementary 
Schools. 





sensitivity and understanding of civic 
responsibilities through studying the 
health of their own school and com- 
munity; through developing an ability 
to weigh and made decisions; through 
observing the mores of the community 
and by building up satisfying moral, 
mental, emotional, spiritual as well as 
physical health through the practice of 
daily living. 
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II. The Objective of Full Realization 
of Individual Capacities. 


The protection of an individual’s 
health and the health of others has long 
been a primary objective of education. 
In order to adequately protect individual 
health, it is most essential that our popu- 
lation be provided with adequate infor- 
mation concerning the available means 
for protecting and conserving its health. 
Great progress has been made in in- 
creasing the life span of individuals, 
yet very little progress has been made 
in medical science in controlling the 
chronic diseases of middle life-—for ex- 
ample, arthritis, nephritis, and heart dis- 
ease. According to medical authorities, 
healthful habits of living and an under- 
standing of how to care for the human 
organism are very important factors in 
preventing premature breakdowns and 
the onset of these middle age conditions. 
It is a tragic commentary on our present 
civilization that the average man gives 
more care to and frequently knows more 
about how to adequately protect his 
automobile than he does his own body. 
The obligation of the schools is very 
great in this connection. 


8 pdantaard the childhood years the 
curriculum must provide accurate 
scientific health information in accord 
with the child’s age and ability to 
comprehend. Such information must be 
imparted in a functional manner in 
order that proper attitudes and ap- 
proaches may be developed and may re- 
sult in healthful habits of living. 

The school’s responsibility for health 
involves two major areas: (1) Health 
protection, and (2) Health instruction. 

Health protection requires that the 
school provide a periodic health exami- 
nation of all pupils, with a follow-up 
and referral to the proper medical au- 
thorities for correction of any defects 
which may be found. Of almost equal 


importance is the adequate health super- 
vision of the facilities and the environ- 
ment of the school. Lighting, heating, 
ventilation, and sanitation assume a very 
important role in protecting the health 
of the child. Adequate health informa- 
tion involves a graded curriculum ad- 
justed to the needs of the child. A full 
realization of individual capacities in- 
volves a gradual acquisition on the part 
of the individual of the adequate knowl- 
edge to protect his own health. Our 
schools have been woefully negligent in 
this area in the past. Much of the need- 
less suffering of great masses of our 
population today could be prevented by 
more adequate health information being 
given during the formative years. 
America spends more than 360 million 
dollars annually on quack health prac- 
titioners and worthless or harmful 
drugs. A more adequate school health 
program should lead our population to 
dependable sources for medical treat- 
ment. 


HE effective school administrator 
will provide the leadership neces- 
sary : 

1. To develop a school-community health 
council which will serve in an advisory capa- 
city in helping him provide for the health needs 
of his pupils. 

2. To provide administrative arrangements 
which will promote a healthful school routine, 
giving serious consideration to the health of 
the teachers as well as the children. 

3. To provide teachers with the necessary 
in-service training and instructional materials 
in health. 

4. To provide opportunities for all concerned 
to experiment with new and different ways of 
achieving desirable changes in health practices, 
attitudes and knowledge of pupils. 

5. To take full advantage of the teaching 
possibilities of the school lunch room. 

6. To recognize health as one of the primary 
objectives of education and to provide health 
education which is consistent with the educa- 
tional philosophy of the school. 

Finally, “if the attention is focused upon the 
learner” and if “the school is interested in the 
learner throughout the entire year,” that per- 
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sonnel and doctors be retained on a twelve- 

month basis so that this responsibility can be 

functional. 

III. The Objectives of Human Re- 
lationships. 


Perhaps no problem has assumed 
greater significance in recent years than 
that of human relations in our crowded 
world. When people lived in rural areas 
and had less complex relationships, it 
was not so essential that techniques be 
acquired for working harmoniously with 
other people day after day. With the 
change from rural to urban life and the 
advent of modern communication and 
transportation, even the rural family 
finds itself constantly associated with 
many others in its daily life. Mental 
hygiene or social adjustment, getting 
along with people, has been assigned 
very important places in our educational 
curriculum, and we know that mental 
health and the understanding of the 
principles of mental hygiene are most 
important areas of health education, as 
well as of general education, if the indi- 
vidual is to achieve satisfactory human 
relations without the conflicts, tensions, 
and frustrations which so often are a 
part of our modern lives. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


There are within A Framework for 
Public Education m California many 
implications for the field of physical edu- 
cation. Physical educators Vase their 
aims and objectives for physical edu- 
cation upon the principles and objectives 
of education. The physical educator’s 
vision is not limited to his own subject 
matter field, but is aware of the part he 
has in the total educational process of 
the child. The physical educator feels 
that his share in the education of the 
child is an important one and that the 
Framework places upon him certain re- 
sponsibilities to carry out as he contacts 
students daily on the playing field and 
in the gymnasium. 
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The tools of learning in physical edu- 
cation because of their very nature tend 
to make certain areas within the Frame- 
work have greater implication than 
other areas. Because we see the child 
as he moves, thinks, sees and feels in 
an informal atmosphere, it is implied 
that we have indeed an excellent oppor- 
tunity to guide and understand the pupil. 
The informality pervades in the dress- 
ing rooms and in games and rhythmic 
activities tends to establish a rapport be- 
tween pupil and teacher which should 
build better understanding and present 
opportunity for guidance. 

In physical education the child is a 
player on a team, a member of a squad, 
a dancer in a square of eight, and 
through these relationships we need to 
capitalize upon the importance of being 
a worthwhile contributing member to 
the group. These are life situations in 
which the learner quickly measures the 
success or failure of the activities of his 
group. 

Through a good program of cor- 
rective physical education we can meet 
the needs of the boy or girl with limited 
physical capacities. This need not only 
be a restricted program of physical ac- 
tivity, but one that presents activities 
that the youngster can do with a marked 
degree of success and guides the pupil 
toward a better adjustment to daily 
living. 

There are implications within the 
Framework that relate to the teaching 
of folk dancing. Folk dancing presents 
an excellent opportunity for experience 
in learning about other groups than 
those to which the individual belongs. 
Setting the background before teaching 
a dance by giving the characteristics of 
the people, showing articles that were 
made in the country and pictures or 
actual costumes of the people will con- 
tribute to the understanding of other 
cultural patterns that have existed or do 
exist today. This means that we need 
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to utilize source material from our own 
files and from the available material that 
can be secured from the students in our 
classes. 

Movement is one of the tools of physi- 
cal education. It is for us the physical 
educator to adequately teach the basic 
skills of walking, running, jumping, 
climbing, lifting, and dodging, so that 
the child develops a well-balanced and 
coordinated body. Game skills, team 
play, and creative rhythmic activities are 
other important implications that the 
physical educator recognizes as being 
his responsibility. 

However, the physical educator prob- 
ably questions the fact that the very sub- 
ject matter of physical education is 
listed under experiences in healthful 
living in the Framework. It is true that 
there is an area in which health and 
physical education overlap, but all health 
is not physical education. Good physi- 
cal educators have always and will con- 
tinue to consider the health of the child 
in its relationship to physical activity. 
The same is true of preparation for 
leisure time activities. All leisure time 
activities do not stem from the basic 
physical skills, but there is a large area 
of leisure time activities that depend 
upon skills learned in the physical edu- 
cation class. Physical education in the 
thinking of the writer is an area of 
education that deals with movement and 
makes an important contribution to the 
total education of the child as well as to 
the areas of healthful living and leisure 
time activities. 


I. The Objective of Civic Responsi- 
bility. 

Communities in many cases have been 
content with a competitive sports pro- 
gram for the few highly skilled indi- 
viduals in a given school. The objective 
of civic responsibility requires that the 
individual as a part of the community 
appreciates the significance of physical 


fitness as a human resource rather than 
merely as a preparation for war and 
that our schools provide an adequate 
program to meet this fundamental need. 


II. The Objectives of Full Reali- 
zation of Individual Capacities. 


In the transition from a formalized 
program in physical education to a 
modern program in accord with the 
natural activities of the individual and 
the associated educational concomitants, 
we have very often overlooked one of the 
primary essentials of the physical edu- 
cation program, namely, that of physi- 
cal fitness. Physiologists tell us that 
normal growth and development of the 
child is dependent upon adequate big 
muscle activity. Organic vigor, normal 
development of the heart, lungs, respira- 
tory and other vital systems are directly 
dependent upon adequate big muscle 
activity. Therefore, adequate exercise 
of the proper type becomes highly sig- 
nificant in the full realization of indi- 
vidual capacities. Since health has been 
defined as a way of living, the physical 
education program is very closely re- 
lated to the health education program 
in promoting full realization of indi- 
vidual capacities. 


III. The Objective of Human Re- 
lationships. 


Health instruction can provide the 
information and the guides to mental 
hygiene, but physical education offers 
the most practical laboratory now avail- 
able in our school program for learning 
some of the very important lessons in- 
volved in human relationships. The ego 
or self-confidence, emotional control, 
recreational and sports skills, all play a 
significant part in mental hygiene or in 
successful human relationships. The 
play field offers an ideal laboratory for 
teaching social adjustment, emotional 
control, and those qualities of person- 
ality which are necessary for individuals 
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to get along happily with the others of 
the group. The principles of mental hy- 
giene may be learned in the classroom, 
but much of the practice of mental hy- 
giene takes place on the play field. 


IV. The Objectives of Economic 
Efficiency. 


The old adage that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy” has been 
replaced in our modern life by a new 
philosophy. Recreational competence 
and skills and sport skills provide not 
only for better health and efficiency, 
but becomes a necessary outlet for the 
increasing amount of leisure of the 
modern world. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RECREATION 
I. Objectives of Civic Responsibility. 


Our schools and communities gener- 
ally have accepted the responsibility for 
providing an adequate leisure time pro- 
gram. The implementing or carrying 
out such a program requires a continu- 
ous education of future citizens if we 
are to provide community resources that 
will be adequate for the needs of the 
future. It has been well stated that our 
civilization of the future is largely de- 
pendent upon the way we spend our 
leisure time. Whether or not we are able 
as communities to adequately provide 
constructive outlets for the natural 
normal drives will determine the future 
course of our civilization, The responsi- 
bility of the school is to develop under- 
standings of the need for adequate fa- 
cilities, leadership, and program to care 
for the increasing amount of leisure 
which faces society in the modern world. 


II. The Objectives of Full Reali- 
zation of Individual Capacities. 


In the schools of the present and the 
future, avocational training must as- 
sume an almost equally important place 
with that of vocational training. When 
we face a future which involves a con- 
tinually shortened work week, the impli- 
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cations for adequate use of leisure are 
increased proportionately. It is essential 
that our schools provide training in 
the arts of leisure and thereby provide 
the interest and the recreational skills 
adapted to out-of-school use and to 
adult life. 


The school curriculum provides for 
innumerable opportunities for meeting 
the leisure time needs or the avocational 
skills of the individual. There is need 
to recognize the leisure time implications 
in physical education, music, art, litera- 
ture, dramatics, industrial arts, and 
general science. 


III. The Objective of Human Re- 
lationships. 


An adequate emphasis upon leisure 
time skills in the school curriculum will 
provide the individual with the habits 
and interests which will make for happy 
wholesome human relationships. Since 
play, in its many ramifications, is the 
fundamental area for teaching children 
to get along well, the schools have the 
unique opportunity of providing atti- 
tudes and skills which will carry over 
into adult life for enriching the leisure 
time of all people. Delinquency and re- 
lated problems are most closely related 
to lack of adequate interesting recrea- 
tional skills. A positive approach by the 
schools and the community during the 
formative years can do much to prevent 
delinquency and to provide a happy 
citizenship. 


IV. The Objectives of Economic 
Efficiency. 


Many premature breakdowns of 
middle age are characterized by the 
failure on the part of the individual to 
give recreation an adequate place in his 
daily life. Skills and understanding as 
to the place outdoor recreation plays in 
promoting health of the adult are most 
important objectives of our school pro- 
gram. Every day our newspaper head- 
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lines bring us the stories of important 
executives who break down because 
they have not taken time to play. 


SOME INTERRELATIONS AMONG 
HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


It is the common administrative prac- 
tice in many school systems to group 
the areas of health, physical education 
and recreation in one department or 
division. It is most essential that cer- 
tain fundamental interrelations among 
these areas be understood. The relation- 
ship between health education and 
physical education should be very close. 
Health must be thought of as a way 
of living. The physical education and 
sports program offers an ideal labora- 
tory for practicing and implementing 
the health habits which are stressed in 
our health education classes and they 
offer also many opportunities to work 
closely with those. who are responsible 
for health protection. The coach or 
teacher of physical education is in a most 
strategic position to develop health 
attitudes and ideals that will result in 
lifelong habits of healthful living. If 
health education is to mean more than 
simply learning the rules of health, we 
must closely relate what we call physical 
fitness and nutrition with what happens 
in the play lives of our students. 

Physical education and recreation 
are very closely related. Recreation 


might well be considered as the labora- 
tory for the instruction normally pro- 
vided in the physical education class. 
The physical education period in the 
public schools gives opportunity to teach 
games and recreational skills which may 
be used by the individual during the 
out-of-school hours supervised by rec- 
reational leaders. An adequate program 
to meet the objectives as presented in 
the Framework will require careful co- 
ordination of the three areas of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
School boards and school administrators 
must be thoroughly aware of the health 
and recreational needs of all children. 
Such awareness will result in the follow- 
ing policies for implementing these very 
fine objectives : 

1. Adequate allotment for health edu- 
cation and physical education. 

2. Adequate facilities for the physical 
education program and for an adequate 
after school recreation program. 

3. Joint use of school facilities for 
both school physical education and com- 
munity recreation programs. 

4. Codrdination of the leadership in 
physical education, recreation and health 
education. Such codrdinated leadership 
implies joint planning with community 
recreation department, with city and 
county health departments, and school 
physical education departments, to serve 
more adequately our schools and com- 
munities. 


For Teachers of Auto Mechanics 


The General Motors Institute of Flint, Michigan, is announcing two sessions 
of their Teacher Training Program for next summer. Each is four weeks in 
length, with beginning dates on June 26 and July 24. These are open to a limited 
number of auto mechanics teachers who wish to learn the newest features of 
transmission, power units, and procedures in maintenance and repair on a “factory- 


trained” basis. 


Applicants must be recommended by their school superintendents or principals. 
Application forms and further information may be obtained by writing the 
Registrar, General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan. 








Health Education Leadership 


Programs 


CHOOL authorities concerned with 

the growth and development of 
children today are faced with a basic 
problem in the field of health. This prob- 
lem resolves itself into a matter of the 
means and measures which must be dis- 
covered to implement health education 
in the school curriculum. Such imple- 
mentation should be commensurate with 
the objectives of education and the de- 
sirable experiences of healthful living. 


In our democratic society, this prob- 
lem implies the need for codperative ac- 
tion on the part of school administrators, 
classroom teachers, health educators, 
school nurses, public health personnel, 
students, and lay citizens. One of the 
practical answers to this problem is 
the preparation of well-qualified, skilled 
leadership to bring about the necessary 
cooperative action for implementation. 

The California Framework Commit- 
tee, a subcommittee of the California 
State Curriculum Commission, in its 
working draft, “A Framework for Pub- 
lic Education in California,” substan- 
tiates the solution suggested above. This 
Curriculum Committee has adopted the 
purposes of education and the specific 
health objectives of the Educational 
Policies Commission, and has outlined 
functional experiences in healthful liv- 
ing. These steps are important in that 
they set the educational stage. Also, 
they give significance to the field of 
health education. The Committee points 
the way toward implementation in the 
following statement : 


“Leadership has profound significance in 
furthering the principles and ideals of democ- 
racy. It is essential to educational progress. . . . 
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4 An acute problem in the rapidly 
expanding health education programs 
is the shortage of well-trained and 
competent leaders. Dr.Johns discusses 
the developments now under way to 
meet this need. 


Edward B. Johns received the Ed. D. 
degree at Stanford. He had previously 
taught five years in secondary schools. 
He served four years on the staff of 
the University of Oregon, and one 
year as Assistant Professor at Stan- 
ford. He then served three years in 
the Navy as Welfare and Recreation 
Officer. In 1946 he became Consultant 
for the Community Health Education 
Projects, first at Fresno State College 
and later at San Diego. Since 1947 he 
has been Associate Professor, in 
charge of the School Health Educa- 
tion Curriculum at U.C.L.A. 





The emergence of needed leadership should 
be encouraged by administration. 

The effective school administrator recog- 
nizes the value of group effort in the solution 
of educational problems. He strives for codp- 
erative effort and encourages the emergence of 
leadership in all groups by his attempts to 

(1) Provide an advisory council. .. . 
(2) Provide the best-qualified professional 
personnel available in all fields, including 
human growth and development, curriculum 
and community living, to serve as consultants 
to the advisory council and implement the 
recommendations of the council with care- 
fully and codperatively prepared curriculum 
guides... .”2 


The suggested solution to a major 
educational problem offers a real chal- 





1 The California Framework Commi “A 
Framework for Public Education in Califor- 
nia,”” Working Draft, Number Five, 
from California Journal of Elementary Hduca- 
tion, 17:19, May, 1949. 
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lenge to teacher education institutions 
which are responsible for preparing 
these skilled leaders. In addition, mod- 
ern educators should be aware of infor- 
mation which answers the following 
questions: First, is there a need for 
these leaders in the field? Second, what 
progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of leadership programs in health 
education ? 

The need for leadership in health 
education. The above statement of the 
California Framework Committee defi- 
nitely indicates that such a need exists. 
There is other evidence to show the in- 
creasing need for sound leadership in 
health education. 

Recently a fact-finding, problem-solv- 
ing health education study committee 
met in the Southern California area to 
consider ways and means of improving 
the school health program of a local 
school district. School personnel re- 
ported to the committee the adequacy 
of scientifically accurate materials and 
health content. The need apparent to 
all committee members was for well- 
prepared leaders who are skilled in 
program planning and operation, organ- 
ization, group methods, interpretation, 
teaching, and supervision. This leader- 
ship calls for definite responsibility in 
the areas of health instruction, health 
service, healthful school living, and 
especially for in-service education of 
present personnel. This committee then 
directed questions to a representative of 
a local teacher education institution. 
How many health educators are you 
preparing? Can you meet our leader- 
ship needs? These, too, are challenging 
questions with implications for leader- 
ship programs in health education. 

On the state level, the experience of 
the California Community Health Edu- 
cation Project, under the direction of the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, illustrates the need for well- 
prepared leaders. The Project health 


education consultants worked with 
school and community groups in and 
near their centers of operation at Fresno 
State College, San Diego State College, 
Chico State College, and San Francisco 
State College. These consultants soon 
found that in order to implement and 
extend their programs, there was a real 
need for competent experienced health 
educators. This was true in the public 
schools, and in official and voluntary 
community health agencies. The great 
difficulty came in helping an adminis- 
trator procure capable leadership. This 
experience of the consultants had much 
to do with the establishment of programs 
in several teacher education institutions 
in California. 

At the national level, a report of a 
recent conference shows specific needs 
as follows : 

“Elementary schools need health educators 
to serve as resource persons and leaders in 
school health program. Each secondary school 
with 100 to 150 students enrolled in health 
courses needs a full-time health teacher. Small- 
er secondary schools need a qualified health 


teacher who is competent also in some other 
area.... é' 

As a part of the general education faculty, 
colleges should have health educators to plan 
and arrange learning experiences in health to 
meet the needs of all students. 

Institutions preparing teachers need to pro- 
vide all prospective teachers with the under- 
standings, attitudes and abilities required to 
fulfill the health responsibilities that will be 
theirs when they start teaching. 

Community groups need leaders in health 
education to aid them in identifying, studying 
and solving their own health problems. . .. The 
demand for personnel competent to work in the 
community is increasing far more rapidly than 
individuals are being prepared to do the work.”2 

The development of health educa- 
tion leadership programs in Califor- 
nia. Progress in the development of 
these programs has involved: (1) action 
by the State Department of Education, 
(2) the response to this action by 





2 The bale oso y Conference on Undergradu- 
ate Seite Health tion in Phystoat Edu- 
ealth Education and Recreation. Chi- 
cago: "The Athletic Institute, 1948. P. 4. 
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teacher education institutions, and (3) 
the conclusions developed in profes- 
sional conferences both in California 
and nationally. 

The California State Department of 
Education, cognizant of the limited 
supply of qualified personnel, in the fall 
of 1947 gave the needed impetus to and 
provided opportunities for leadership 
programs in the teacher education insti- 
tutions of the State. It was at this 
time that health education was approved 
by the State Department as a teach- 
ing major for the General Secondary 
Credential. This action gave health 
education status as a teaching subject 
comparable to other subjects in the 
secondary school curriculum. 

The teacher education institutions 
which responded to the State Depart- 
ment’s action by establishing curricula 
for the preparation of health education 
majors are the following : College of the 
Pacific, Stockton ; Fresno State College, 
Fresno; San Jose State College, San 
Jose; Stanford University, Stanford; 
and the University of California, Los 
Angeles. These curricula are designed to 
prepare qualified leaders for a variety of 
health education positions. As an illus- 
tration, the School Health Education 
Curriculum at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, is preparing leaders 
for the following positions: (1) special 
health teachers ; (2) combination health 
education and physical education teach- 
ers ; (3) combination of health education 
and social science teachers; (4) com- 
bination of health education and sci- 
ence teachers; (5) combination health 
teachers and health codrdinators; (6) 
full-time health codrdinators; (7) su- 
pervisors of health education, or health 
education and physical education; (8) 
directors of health education, or of 
health education and physical education. 

The California State Department of 
Education aided the development of 
teacher education programs in health 
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education in still another way. The 
Bureau of Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation under the 
leadership of its Chief, Mr. Verne §S, 
Landreth, and the Health Education 
Consultant. Mrs. Cecyl Havelin, called 
three statewide Health Education Con- 
ferences during 1948-49. Representa- 
tives of interested teacher education 
institutions met together to work on 
mutual problems in the field of health 
education, of which one was the health 
education major. The conferences pro- 
vided an exchange of viewpoints, ex- 
periences, and materials. Many areas of 
agreement were charted, and a com- 
mittee structure was developed. This 
plan provided for future meetings in 
the northern and southern sections and 
general sessions on a statewide basis. 


The contributions of national 
professional conferences to health 
education leadership programs. Con- 
ferences on a national scale have con- 
tributed much to the development of 
leadership programs in health education 
and related fields. Only a brief reference 
will be made here to two of these impor- 
tant conferences since reports are now 
or soon will be available for details. The 
third, The United States Office of 
Education Conference on Undergrad- 
uate Preparation in Health Education, 
will be summarized, inasmuch as only 
restricted copies of committee discus- 
sions are to be released. 


The National Conference on Un- 
dergraduate Professional Prepara- 
tion in Physical Education, Health 
Education, and Recreation. This con- 
ference, financed by the Athletic Insti- 
tute, was held at Jackson’s Mill, Weston, 
West Virginia, May 16-27, 1948. The 
purpose was to improve undergraduate 
professional preparation in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Suggested principles and standards 
to serve as guides for institutions en- 
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gaged in the professional preparation of 
personnel were outlined. The complete 
report of the conference may be obtained 
by writing to the Athletic Institute, 209 
South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
The price is one dollar per copy. 


The National Conference on Grad- 
uate Study in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
is planned for January 18-28, 1950, at 
Pere Marquette State Park Lodge in 
Grafton, Illinois. The pre-planning pur- 
poses to be considered by the thirty-six 
delegates are the following: 

“(1) The development of principles and 
standards for evaluating graduate offerings in 
health education, physical education, and rec- 
reation. (2) The development of plans for im- 
plementation. (3) Recommendations of ways 
and means of using standards for accreditation 
of institutions offering graduate preparation in 
these fields.”* 

A complete description of this forth- 
coming conference is presented by Dr. 
Ruth Abernathy, Secretary of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This reference is 
listed below.* 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion Conference on the Undergrad- 
uate Professional Preparation of 
Students Majoring in Health Edu- 
cation. Dr. Earl J. McGrath, Com- 
missioner of Education, United States 
Office of Education, called this confer- 
ence for those persons directly respon- 
sible for the professional preparation of 
health educators. The conference was 
held November 28-December 2, 1949 
at the Federal Security Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Its purpose was to afford 
the teacher education representatives 
an opportunity to exchange plans, view- 
points, and materials relating to the 
undergraduate health education major. 
It was designed to follow-up and extend 





8Ruth Aberna “The National Confer- 
ence on Graduate tudy in Health Educatio 
Physical Education, and paee cath’ F Jow 
of the American Association i Hi Physi- 
Ee Sepostion, gas Recreation, 20: 645, "679-80, 
mber, 1949. 


4 Ibid. 


the excellent work of the Jackson’s 
Mill Conference. Representatives from 
twenty-three teacher education institu- 
tions offering an undergraduate major 
in health education attended the confer- 
ence. Some fifteen other institutions 
were unable to send representatives, Dr. 
Elizabeth Kelley, Professor of Health 
Education at Fresno State College, and 
the writer, represented their respective 
institutions, and also the interests of the 
other West Coast Institutions. Dr. H. 
F. Kilander, Assistant Specialist for 
Health Education, Office of Education, 
was Director of the Conference. He was 
ably assisted by the entire Office of 
Education staff, and by officials from the 
Division of Public Health Education, 
United States Public Health Service. 
The forty-one conference members 
were divided into three study groups. 
Group A was responsible for the experi- 
ences included in the preparation of 
health educators under the heading of 
Liberal Culture and Related Sciences 
such as physiology, biology and social 
sciences. The second study panel, Group 
B, studied the Broad Professional Ex- 
periences with emphasis on educational 
method ; Group C worked on the Spe- 
cialized Health Content in the prepara- 
tion of health educators; for example, 
experiences gained through the study of 
personal and community health, safety 
education, and the school health pro- 
gram. Each committee kept in mind the 
foremost problems before the confer- 
ence which had been sent in by the rep- 
resentatives as a part of the pre-planning 
process. These problems were as fol- 
lows: (1) selection and guidance of 
health majors ; (2) staff; (3) facilities ; 
(4) certification; (5) accreditation; 
(6) public relations; (7) research; and 
(8) time allotment. In addition to the 
small study groups which facilitated 
exchange of ideas and practices, general 
sessions were held on topics of greatest 
interest, namely, Employment Trends 
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and Demands, Public and Professional 
Relations, and the Curriculum for 
Health Education Majors. 

A summary of ideas, practices, and 
points of agreement, from the writer’s 
notes on the conference, are as follows: 


1. Employment trends in health education 
throughout the country show an increase as 
citizens and administrators are aware of local 
needs, and greater time allotment is given to 
health teaching and health codrdination. 

2. Demands are not so great that every 
teacher education institution should prepare 
health educators, nor are they so great that 
jobs do not have to be created or “sold.” The 
State of Tennessee “sold” health codrdinators 
through a series of workshops in which county 
codrdinators and school administrators worked 
together. As a result, state aid was given for 
coérdinators on the basis of local need pre- 
sented to the Joint Committee of Public Health 
and Education. 

3. Most health education jobs are apt to be 
combination jobs; for example, health educa- 
tion and physical education, health education 
and science, or social science. Even in volun- 
tary health organizations there is a trend to 
combine health education and public relations. 

4. When employment and general education 
trends are considered, health educators will be 
better prepared if they have a broad back- 
ground in the sciences and in liberal cultural 
courses such as sociology and psychology. 


5. A four-year curriculum preparing health 
educators is not satisfactory in terms of a top 
quality product, despite the fact that some 
teacher education institutions can place their 
health majors in schools and voluntary health 
agencies. A five-year program is recommended. 


6. There should be one curriculum for the 
preparation of public health and school health 
educators at the undergraduate level. Speciali- 
zation then should take place at the fifth year 
in graduate schools. 


7. Institutions preparing health educators 
should provide courses required of major stu- 
dents, organized for both classroom and field 
learning experiences, in (1) all the professional 
competencies recommended for health educa- 
tors in the Jackson’s Mill Conference Report, 
(2) plus the minimum professional compe- 
tencies outlined in the 1948 Report of the 
American Public Health Association on the 
professional preparation of community health 
educators.® 


5 Committee on Professional Education, 
“Educational Qualifications of Community 
Health Educators,” American Journal of Pu 
lic Health, 38: 843- 850, June, 1948. 
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8. The staff of the teacher education institu- 
tions preparing health educators must meet the 
standards set forth in the Jackson’s Mill Re- 
port. In addition, provision should be made for 
experiences within the curriculum under a 
medical doctor, and under public health per- 
sonnel, particularly a public health educator. 

9. It is paramount in the preparation of 
health education majors that functional meth- 
ods of instruction are used in teacher education 
institutions. There should be a de-emphasis on 
lecture and textbook methods and a greater 
emphasis on field and work experiences. Both 
student teaching and community field experi- 
ences are essential for high quality personnel. 

10. There is an apparent need for accredi- 
tation of teacher education institutions offering 
health education majors to raise and maintain 
high professional standards. The United States 
Public Health Service does not employ school 
health educators now because there is no ac- 
creditation of institutions. It is impossible for 
this agency to determine the competence of 
school health educators regarding preparation 
in community organization techniques and field 
experiences. 

11. Many of the problems concerning the 
preparation of health education majors call for 
careful research studies. The following are 
examples: studies of techniques of selecting 
and guiding health majors, job analyses to 
determine most essential competencies to be 
included in professional health courses ; studies 
to determine most effective classroom and field 
methods of educating health majors; a study 
on validity of professional success; studies to 
determine the number of schools which should 
offer the health education major. 

12. Recommendations from this Conference 
on Undergraduate Preparation are to be pre- 
sented at the National Conference on graduate 
Study in Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, by the conference- 
appointed graduate committee. This procedure 
insures articulation between the undergraduate 
and graduate study groups. 

13. There should be excellent codperation 
between school health and public beath per- 
sonnel since both are working for a common 
cause with similar objectives. There is a need 
for both types of health educators. Unofficially 
and apart from the Office of Education spon- 
sorship, the assembled group through a special 
committee drafted a letter to Dr. C. E. Turner® 
expressing the desire to work with the public 
health personnel in studying the need for and 
means of establishing a new professional soci- 
ety for health educators. 


6 Dr. C. E. Turner is Assistant to the Presl- 
dent, National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, New York City, N. Y. 
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14. Plans for implementation and continued 
study on mutual problems were developed, 
with the Office of Education serving as a 
clearing house until future conferences are 
held. 


The need for superior leadership in 
health education is evident if programs 
are to be implemented effectively in 
schools and communities. Local groups, 
state organizations and national confer- 
ences point out this need. Programs of 
action have been established by the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, and teacher education institutions. 
Study conferences concerned with the 
problems of preparation of health edu- 
cators have been called to provide oppor- 
tunities for participants to share ideas 
and experiences. 

All of these developments have had 
but one single purpose: to provide the 
highest type of leadership in health edu- 


cation in order to implement programs 
in schools and communities. Health 
education leaders must be prepared to 
guide youth and adults in learning how 
to live healthfully themselves, and to 
aid in assuming responsibilities for the 
health of other persons. 
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Intercultural Education Services 


The merging of the Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Education with the 
Western Division of the National Conference of Christians and Jews was an- 
nounced recently. Dr. Stewart G. Cole, formerly Executive Director of the 
Council, will serve as the Director of the enlarged program. All consultant 
services to schools will be continued, and the announcement contains this state- 


ment as to their nature: 


For six years the Pacific Coast Council has been carrying on a significant 
service to the public schools and teacher-training institutions. It has been 
helping educational leaders rethink classroom responsibilities as to teaching 
methods and curriculum, where the interests of citizens of different racial, 
religious, and cultural backgrounds are involved. These are among its better 
known projects : the three-year guidance service to the San Diego public schools 
in their pilot program of intercultural education; the two-year state college 
project experimenting with and evaluating a variety of teaching methods in 
intercultural education ; and annual summer workshops on the campuses of the 
various colleges and universities on the Pacific Coast. 


Requests for consultant services or information regarding them should be 
addressed to the Pacific Coast Council of NCCJ, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 


Angeles 5. 








Speed-a-Way—A New Game 


HOSE who are concerned with 

the total all-round development of 
youth to prepare them for the many 
problems of every day living are con- 
tinually searching for new ways and 
new methods to make instruction more 
interesting and more educationally 
sound. Just as the classroom teacher 
seeks new ideas and new subject matter 
to make her teaching more enjoyable and 
more valuable, the physical education 
teacher is looking for new techniques 
and new games that can bring more en- 
joyment and self-satisfaction to her stu- 
dents. It was this desire to find a game 
that could bring enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion to participants without their having 
to spend a great deal of time in learning 
complicated rules or in learning compli- 
cated techniques involving a variety of 
skills that caused speed-a-way to be 
formulated. 


Soccer, speedball, or field ball have 
been offered in girls’ physical education 
classes for many years, but yet each 
game has lacked some feature that would 
bring complete satisfaction to partici- 
pants. Speedball and field ball have 
served as lead-up games for basketball, 
but there has been no game that could 
serve as a lead-up for hockey, which is 
being offered in more and more schools 
each year. Hockey is an excellent game, 
but often first-year participants do not 
find much enjoyment until more skills 
and techniques are learned. The rules 
and playing field for hockey are different 
from the playing field and rules used in 
soccer, speedball, and field ball. The 
problem, then, seemed to be in finding a 
game that could serve as a lead-up for 
both hockey and basketball, with rules 
somewhat related—a game that at the 
114 


4 By MARJORIE S. LARSEN 





4 While this game was developed 
primarily for girls, the author insists 
that boys find it challenging also. Its 
advantages as a variation in the 
sports program are pointed out along 
with an explanation of the rules. 

Marjorie Larsen taught and directed 
recreational activities in other schools 
of central California before coming to 
her present position as Chairman of 
the Girls’ Physical Education Depart- 
ment at the Edison High School in 
Stockton. 





same time would provide elements of 
touch football, but without the physical 
dangers involved. The solution to the 
problem was in speed-a-way, which is 
actually a new combination game; it 
is a combination of soccer, basketball, 
speedball, field ball, and hockey, with 
an opportunity for players to run with 
the ball. The rules of these games have 
served as a basis for speed-a-way. 
Speed-a-way has been in the experi- 
mental stage for about ten years, but it 
was three years ago that the girls’ physi- 
cal education department and classes at 
Edison High School, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, helped to formulate the rules. 
Discussions were held with students re- 
garding various phases of the game. 
Many suggestions that would make the 
game more fun were made by the stu- 
dents. As a result, very little skill is 
necessary to play the game; in fact, 
never having played before, one can 
enjoy the game. This is why speed-a- 
way is a favorite with those who try it. 
Participants do not have to spend a great 
deal of time in learning rules, nor do 
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they have to spend many periods in 
learning the game. A number of schools, 
including Modesto, Mt. Diablo (Con- 
cord), Stockton College, Oakdale, and 
Yuba City have indicated their inten- 
tions of offering this new game. Al- 
though this game was originally formed 
for girls, speed-a-way can very success- 
fully be offered in the boys’ physical 
education classes. Several elementary 
schools are planning to use this game 
for boys and girls in their physical edu- 
cation program. 


cease spear is played by two 
teams of eleven players, designated 
as five forwards, namely : left wing, left 
inner, center, right inner and right wing ; 
three half-backs, namely; left, center, 
and right; two full backs, namely: left 
and right; and one goalkeeper. These 
players line up in their own half of the 
field at the beginning of each quarter 
and after each score. The ball (official 
soccer ) is put in play by a kick-off from 
the center, with no members of either 
team being allowed to cross the center 
line until the ball has been kicked for- 
ward at least the distance of its circum- 
ference. The object of the game is for 
each team to advance the ball down the 
opponents’ half of the field by means of 
kicking, dribbling, heading, or shoulder- 
ing a ground ball, or by throwing or 
juggling an aerial ball, or by running 
with an aerial ball in order to score a 
field goal (by kicking the ball between 
the opponents’ goal post from within the 
striking circle) or in order to score a 
touchdown (by running across the end 
line or by passing the ball to another 
player over the end line, not between 
the goal posts). A field goal counts three 
points; a touchdown, two. The team 
wins which has the highest score at the 
end of the playing time (four quarters, 
eight minutes each; two minutes be- 
tween quarters; ten minutes between 


halves). 


The playing field is exactly the same 
as that used in field hockey (alleys, 
striking circles, 25-yard and 50-yard 
lines ) ; however the field may be reduced 
for younger players. 

To score a field goal a player must 
kick a ground ball so that the ball passes 
over the goal line, between the goal posts 
and under the cross bar (goal posts are 
four yards apart). If such a ball is last 
touched by a defensive player, but goes 
under the bar, the goal shall count for 
the offensive side. A field goal may be 
scored only from any spot within the 
striking circle. If the ball is legally 
touched by the hands of any player, no 
member of the attacking side can score 
a field goal until the ball has touched the 
ground and then has been played as 
a ground ball. Consequently, a punt 
through the goal posts does not count. 
A drop kick under the cross bar will 
count as a field goal, provided the kick 
has been made from within the striking 
circle. 


TOUCHDOWN shall be scored 
by the completion of a forward 
pass, the ball being thrown by an attack- 
ing player who is any place in the field 
and caught and held by a teammate who 
is back of the goal line, extending from 
side line to side line, with the exception 
of the part between the goal posts. A 
pass received by a player standing be- 
hind the goal line between the goal posts 
does not score, and the ball is awarded 
to the defense out-of-bounds. If the 
forward pass is incomplete, out-of- 
bound rules apply. (Out-of-bound rules 
are explained in another section). 
A touchdown also shall be scored by 
a player running over the goal line ex- 
tending from side line to side line with 
the exception of the part between the 
goal posts. A player running over the 
goal line between the goal posts does 
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not score, and the ball is awarded to the 
defense out-of-bounds. If the forward 
pass is legally intercepted by a defensive 
player who is behind the goal line, the 
ball shall be awarded to the defense 
out-of-bounds. If the ball touches the 
ground in an unsuccessful effort to 
score a touchdown, it shall remain in 
play until a score is made, or until the 
ball goes out-of-bounds, or is otherwise 
declared dead. If the ball is thrown be- 
tween the goal posts, a goal is not scored, 
and out-of-bound rules apply. There is 
no offsides in speed-a-way. 


D , Weng a touchdown or a field goal 
has been scored, the ball shall be 
returned to the center, with the team 
scored against having its choice of tak- 
ing the kick-off or of receiving. 

As mentioned previously, a player 
may run with the ball in speed-a-way 
only if the ball is an aerial ball. An aerial 
ball is one that has been raised into the 
air from a kick and includes the punt, 
drop-kick and kick-up. A ground ball 
which is rolling or bouncing cannot be 
picked up, but a kicked ball which is 
caught on the first bounce may be caught 
and played as an aerial ball. A ball which 
has been thrown and takes one bounce 
cannot be played as an aerial ball (ex- 
cept by the goalkeeper). 

A player who is standing still when 
catching the ball from a kick or a pass 
must get rid of the ball within three 
seconds. There is no time limit for one 
who is running with the ball. A pivot 
does not indicate a move. However, if 
a player has moved, she is not allowed 
to stop without liability of being tagged. 
Once a player has moved with the ball, 
she must get rid of the ball before being 
tagged with one hand (on the back) by 
an opponent. If she is tagged legally, 
then a free kick is awarded on the spot 
to the opposing team. On a free kick, 
all players must be five yards away from 
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the kicker; the ball may be kicked in any 
direction. The kicker shall not play the 
ball again until it is played by another 
player. A goal cannot be scored directly 
from a free kick. 

It is legal to guard an opponent who 
has the ball as long as there is no con- 
tact with either the opponent’s person 
or with the ball. A player with the ball 
may be guarded by only one person. In 
case of an infringement of the rules a 
free kick is awarded the opposing team. 


ENERALLY the rules do not 

allow players to pick up rolling 
balls, to tag a player who receives the 
ball while standing stationary, to trip, 
shove, push, charge, strike at her oppo- 
nent—except to tag a player with one 
hand only when the latter is running 
with the ball—to knock the ball from 
her opponent’s hand, to kick her oppo- 
nent or to dangerously kick the ball into 
her opponents. Players may not pick 
up a thrown ball which has bounced, or 
pick up a kicked ball which has bounced 
more than once. For any infringement 
of the rules outside the circle, a free 
kick is awarded on the spot. For any 
infringement by the defending team in- 
side the circle, the penalty shall be a 
corner kick. A corner kick is awarded 
when the defending team commits a foul 
in its circle. On a corner kick a player 
of the attacking team shall have a free 
kick from a point on the goal line at a 
point 15 yards from the nearer goal post 
(where the circle bisects the end line). 
At the moment of such a kick the rest 
of the attacking team must be outside 
the circle in the field of play ; six of the 
defending team (backfield) must be be- 
hind their own goal line; and the rest 
of the team (forward line) shall stand 
beyond the nearer 25-yard line until the 
ball has been touched by a player other 
than the one taking the corner kick, or 
until the ball has gone out of the striking 
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circle. No player shall stand within five 
yards of the ball when a corner kick is 
taken. A player may kick for a goal, 
even if the ball is not motionless when 
kicked. 


FOR any breach in the circle by the 
attacking team, the penalty shall be 
a free kick for the defending team from 
any point inside the circle. Free-kick 
rules apply. A double foul is an in- 
fringement of the rules committed 
simultaneously by a member of both 
teams for which a toss-up is awarded. 
The toss-up is awarded on the spot, un- 
less it occurs nearer than five yards to 
the end line or the side lines, and in 
that case it is brought to a spot oppo- 
site from where the infringement oc- 
curred, five yards from the side or end 
lines. A goal cannot be scored directly 
from a toss-up. 


When the ball goes out of bounds over 
the side lines, rules are very closely re- 
lated to those used in hockey. When 
the ball passes wholly over the side line, 
it shall be thrown in by one of the team 
opposite to that player who last touched 
it. The player throwing the ball must 
stand behind the side line and may throw 
the ball with any type of one-hand or 
two-handed throw. The ball is in play 
when it has left the player’s hands and 
may be played as an aerial or a ground 
ball. The thrower (usually a halfback) 
shall not play the ball until it has been 
played by another player. All players 
must be out of the alley until the ball 
leaves the thrower’s hands. No goal 
may be scored directly from a throw-in. 
For an infringement of the rule by the 
player who throws in, the throw-in shall 
be taken by a player of the opponent’s 
team. 

If the ball is sent over the goal line, 
not between the goal posts, the ball shall 
be taken by a player of the opposing 
team 15 yards from the goal posts 
(where semi-circle bisects the end line) 


on the side on which the ball went out. 
Regardless of which team sent the ball 
out, the ball is always put in play at that 
spot with a throw-in, a punt, a place 
kick, or a drop kick. (Fullback usually 
puts the ball in play for the defensive 
team; wing, for the attacking team). 
All players must be five yards away. If 
a throw-in is used, there must be three 
passes to score. Whenever the ball goes 
out of bounds off the feet or off the 
hands of two opponents, the ball shall 
be tossed up between them at a spot 
five yards from the side line or end line 
opposite the spot from where the ball 
went out. 

Three time-outs of one minute each 
are allowed each team in speed-a-way. 
For succeeding time-outs, a free corner 
kick is awarded the opponent. Substi- 
tutes may be put into the game for 
players who for any reason have been 
taken out. A substitute may be put into 
the game only when the ball is not in 
play. Players may be allowed to reénter 
the game once. A player is not con- 
sidered out of the game if no substitute 
is put in her place. 


PEED-A-WAY, this new, simpli- 

fied game, has proved an excellent 
lead-up for teaching hockey rules. By 
learning speed-a-way rules, students 
have found that hockey rules are much 
easier to understand. The players and 
line-up are the same; the rules for the 
throw-in are related to those used for 
the roll-in; the penalty for fouls within 
the striking circle are very similar. Al- 
though kicking is allowed, speed-a-way 
is more of a passing game than one can 
realize. Students usually develop the 
skill of lifting the ball to their team- 
mates or to themselves in order to pass 
the ball or to run with the ball. Conse- 
quently, because of so much passing, 
speed-a-way is a good lead-up game for 
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basketball. Contrary to one who has 
never seen the game and who feels that 
running would be carried over into 
basketball playing will find that this 
condition does not exist. By teaching 
basketball after speed-a-way, it has been 
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more accurately than when speed-a-way 
was not offered as a lead-up. 
Introduce this game into your high 
school or elementary physical education 
program to find just how much enjoy- 
ment boys and girls can get from par- 





found that our students moved more 
quickly and passed more quickly and 


ticipation. A complete set of rules may 
be secured from the author. 








It is particularly fitting that secondary schools should make plans to actively 
participate in the observance of California Conservation Week, March 7 to 14, 
1950. The observance of Conservation Week should now mean more than just 
another annual observance, inasmuch as there is now a statewide series of pro- 
posals for an overall program of conservation education. This in itself, while not 
necessarily giving new meaning to the purposes of Conservation Week, should 
nevertheless strengthen those purposes already well established so that through 
their continual practice California will not only remain green and golden, but | 


Sixteenth California Conservation Week | 


able through wise management of resources to support a continually increasing 
population. 
The theme selected for the observance of Conservation Week is “Conser- 
vation—The People’s Business.” A list of topics which have been suggested by 
the California Conservation Council for this observance are: 


March 
7 Tuesday California Bird and Arbor Day 
8 Wednesday Wildlife Must Have Food, Water, Shelter 
9 Thursday Keeps Soils Productive 
10 Friday Forests—Productive Mantle of the Mountains 
11 Saturday Outdoor Good Manners 
12 Sunday The Great Open Places 
13 Monday Water—Our Most Critical and Valuable Asset 


14 Tuesday Non-Renewable Resources 
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Community Recreation: A Guipe To Its 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. By 
Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. 
Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. 
Pp. xiii + 704. $5.00. 


HIS book is more than a guide; it 

is the best and most comprehensive 
single volume of its subject published 
to date. Encyclopedic in its wealth of 
information and reference material, it is 
a “must” for anyone seriously interested 
in the field of Community Recreation 
whether full-time or part-time profes- 
sional, educator, board member, stu- 
dent, or volunteer. 

Meyer and Brightbill are a working 
team unique in the field. The combined 
length, range and depth of their practical 
professional experience and scholarship, 
their basic integrity, their complemen- 
tary temperaments, and their ready ac- 
cess to source material and personal 
consultation with all top-drawer work- 
ers in recreation and related fields—all 
these constitute the reader’s assurance 
that the material is authentic. 

For the professional recreation 
worker of long experience the book is 
valuable in that it brings together under 
one cover a great body of up-to-date ma- 
terial ; it helps him to see beyond his own 
backyard ; it stimulates him to take stock 
of what has happened and is happening 
in the recreation world. 

In the soundness of its philosophy, 
the impartiality of its presentation of 
divergent viewpoints, its inclusion of so 
much concrete practical material, and 
the workshop questions at the end of 
each major chapter, Community Recre- 
ation is, it seems to me, the best available 
text for college recreation courses—not 
only for the recreation executive or uni- 


versity professor who knows his sub- 
ject, but for the harassed assistant coach 
who, never having worked in recreation, 
suddenly is told—‘“You teach Cata- 
logue #000000000 Recreation — Or- 
ganization and Administration.” 

The board member who would like to 
find source material to check his opinion 
in matters involving recreation policy 
can take the book and find where to go 
for authentic information on almost any 
community recreation problem. 

The volunteer who would like to be- 
come increasingly effective in his per- 
formance and more understanding of 
the overall complex problems will do 
well to own this book, too. 

Your reviewer will look forward 
eagerly to future books by Meyer and 
Brightbill. We need more publications 
by men of their stature —Harry Gore, 
Superintendent, Bakersfield Recreation 
Commission. 


MANUAL For ATHLETES. By Edward F. V olt- 
mer and Carl D. Voltmer. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1949. Pp. 215. $3.00. 


MANUAL FOR ATHLETES 

has been written expressly for the 
prospective coach in training, and the 
coach now on the job. For coaches who 
must coach sports with which they are 
not familiar or have not coached re- 
cently, the book is a “must” buy. High 
school and college athletes will find the 
book of material help in their training 
and playing of a team sport. 

Coaching suggestions for football; 
basketball ; baseball and softball; track 
and field; and recreational and com- 
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bative sports are each adequately de- 
scribed in a handy and concise manner. 
Each major sport has excellent offensive 
and defensive drills, specific game plays, 
and individual and team strategy tactics. 
Fundamentals of swimming, wrestling, 
tennis, golf, handball, and volleyball are 
stressed in a briefer treatment. 

One unique part of the book of par- 
ticular interest to the individual athlete 
is the important procedures in building 
and maintaining a.sound body capable of 
top performance. It is well written and 
will capture the interest of the reader. 

The authors wrote the book for men, 
however, it could be wisely used by 
women for a clearer insight into men’s 
sports. Women could very well use the 
material for a rainy-day program to de- 
velop better understanding and sports- 
manship by knowing the fundamentals 
of the men’s games. The book therefore, 
is valuable to all readers and should have 
a prominent place in all physical educa- 
tion and school libraries ——ELizaBETH 
Matson, College of The Pacific. 
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Community Sports AND ATHLETICS. By The 
National Recreation Association. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1949. 
Pp. 481. $4.00. 


HOSE who are instructors and 
leaders in the physical education 
and recreation fields will find this book 
to be an essential on-the-job book. Its 
comprehensive scope not only includes 
organization and administration of the 
community sports program, but helpful 
descriptions and clear illustrations of 
types of sports competition, require- 
ments for adequate play areas, and 
equipment, as well as a complete section 
concerning special program features. 
Community Sports and Athletics was 
created by many leaders in the field of 
recreation, and therefore can reach the 
recreation needs arising from many 
types of communities. In this book, 
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actual experiences, techniques and poli- 
cies, developed by these leaders, have 
been compiled so that all might share 
and benefit. 

The first part of the book gives direc- 
tion and purpose to the contents by 
outlining the carefully determined ob- 
jectives, toward which the successful 
community sports program is directed. 

Sports organization and administra- 
tion are thoroughly discussed in Part 
Two, so that both the experienced as 
well as the inexperienced leader may 
benefit in working out present problems 
and preventing future problems by es- 
tablishing sound recreational policies. 
Not only does this section describe the 
organizing, planning and community 
relationship of the sports program, but 
it also presents many important admin- 
istrative items which every alert recre- 
ational leader should become familiar 
with. 

The subjects of tournaments, leagues, 
meets and play days are given a detailed 
study in Part Three, since types of 
sports competition are of major concern 
to the community recreation leader. Ex- 
amples of tournament and league organ- 
ization, scheduling and regulations are 
clearly set forth, and illustrations help 
to describe many types of tournaments, 
and the development of a league. 

Part Four gives special attention to 
leaders and officials, their duties and 
prerequisites. Included in this part of 
the book is also a helpful section con- 
cerning various types of records and 
forms, which help the recreation leader 
to keep his data in order and accurate. 
An excellent guide for space require- 
ment for games and sports is given, as 
well as practical suggestions for main- 
tenance and repair of equipment. 

In the last part of the book, special 
program features are given attention, 
from winter sports to water sports and 
all of their possibilities. Besides this 
wealth of information, a valuable list of 
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national organizations concerned with 
sports and a bibliography with emphasis 
on material most applicable to the com- 
munity sports program have been added. 

This book has the qualifications for a 
top rating in the field of community 


sports and recreation, for it can help 
the recreation leaders in providing sat- 
isfying, enjoyable leisure time activities 
for the people of their communities.— 
Mary JEAN Owen, Whittier Union 
High School. 





1 
i Beware of Freak Accidents 
nh 
a The current number of Safety News, issued by the National Safety Council, 
! reports four unusual accidents in California which may enliven class discussions 
e on safety. The following items are quoted directly from its columns: 
e Every ballplayer dreams of the day he’s as hot as a firecracker. But few attain 
p it as literally as Outfielder Norman Lawrence of an East Oakland, Calif., sandlot 
¥ team. Thirteen-year-old Norman chased a fly ball so vigorously that the friction 
of his pants ignited some matches in his pocket. The matches touched off a 
| pocketful of firecrackers Norm had been hoarding. He banged his way spec- 
a tacularly across the outfield and caught the fly—to the thunderous cheers of his 
d amazed and delighted teammates. 
of In the same anatomical category is the fascinating case of Ivan Harzell of 
i- Yreka, Calif., who gave not a hotfoot but a hotseat to, of all people, himself. 
d Mr. Harzell was working in a field with a sodium chlorate weed killer that im- 
; pregnated his trousers. The highly inflammable chemical was touched off by 
ol friction when Mr. Harzell rammed his hand into his pocket, and his pants exploded. 
e. Fully aware that things are tough all over, police in Sacramento, California, 
e- nevertheless were surprised to get a report that an automobile had picked the 
1S pocket of a pedestrian and escaped with $102. The victim, W. T. Taylor, had 
1- walked too close to a moving car. His coat pocket—wallet and all—was ripped 
off by the auto and carried away. 

1 Parents and others who are a little weary of bubble gum have an ardent ally 
. in Quincy Elmer Fergusson of Anaheim, Calif. Quincy was driving a young 
n, woman home from the office one afternoon when she chose that moment to demon- 
id strate her skill as a gumbubbler. The balloon-sized bubble burst in Quincy’s face. 
is He did what came naturally—let go of the wheel and clawed at the rubbery goo 
of which covered his eyes. The car swerved into two others. Then things were really 


gummed up. 











Speech Education in Cali- 
fornia High Schools 


HE famous World War II General, 

Sir Bernard Law Montgomery, 
partially explained the success of his 
command when he fevealed that he had 
never once issued a written order to 
subordinate generals about operations. 
Command must be personal and it must 
be verbal, said Montgomery ; otherwise 
it will have no success, because it is 
wrapped up in the human factor. 

“T often have at the back of my 
mind,” remarked Montgomery, “a pas- 
sage from the New Testament : ‘Except 
ye utter by the tongue words easy to 
be understood, how shall it be known 
what is spoken?’ How can a soldier 
know what is wanted unless he is told 
clearly and personally ?”’? 


The failure of people to get along 
satisfactorily with others frequently is 
caused by the inability to speak well. 
It is not so much a lack of intelligence 
that brings unhappiness to us as it is 
a lack of capacity to adapt ourselves to 
our social surroundings. Speech is the 
most useful instrument that man has yet 
devised for establishing and maintain- 
ing satisfactory relations with others. 

The eminent American educator, 
William H. Kilpatrick, clearly described 
the contribution which speech training 
makes to the life of the individual when 
he remarked that, “Whatever else any- 
body is doing, in any extended fashion, 
he needs speech if he is to do it well. 
Every activity, within the school or out, 
sooner or later becomes a practice exer- 
cise in speech.” * 

Not only does speech training make 
a valuable contribution to the life of the 
122 


4 By WALDO W. PHELPS 





4 The ability to express one’s self 
clearly and effectively in discussion 
and conversation is recognized as 
having extreme importance for social 
adjustment and vocational success. 
Yet attention to teaching of good 
speech has lagged far behind that 
devoted to written composition. Just 
what the situation is in typical Cali- 
fornia high schools is revealed in 
this study. 

Dr. Waldo Phelps completed his 
master’s degree at the University of 
Denver, and the Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Southern California. He 
is now Instructor in Speech at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. 





individual, but actually an indispensable 
one. Bobbitt points out that, “Man’s 
normal urge is to speech, not to writing ; 
to listening, not to reading. Although 
the graphic intercommunication of 
writing and reading should play a large 
role in the good life, yet speech and the 
listening to speech remains the basic 
form.”* 

A recognition of the importance of 
effective expression as a functional 
ability is unavoidable. The complexity 
of modern social living, declares 
Wrinkle, involving as it does the con- 
stant and continuous association of indi- 
viduals, demands that the educational 
program become more concerned with 
the improvement of every student’s 
ability to express himself in an effective 
manner. Wrinkle’s statement is worth 
extended quotation : 


In out-of-school life the method of ex- 
pression is preponderantly oral, with writing 
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holding a position of minor importance. In 
the in-school life of the student the reverse is 
true in so far as any recognition in teaching 
is concerned. Much concern is shown in the 
development of abilities in writing, and little 
attention is given to the development of the 
ability to speak interestingly as well as cor- 
rectly .. . having something to express and 
the ability to express it effectively are cer- 
tainly as important as correctness of ex- 
pression.* 


y= point of view here expressed 
by Wrinkle is representative of the 
thinking of many educational leaders to- 
day, who realize that every child should 
be given more adequate speech training 
throughout his years in school. In ad- 
dition, some students should be given 
specialized speech training to help pre- 
pare them for positions of leadership, 
while others with defective speech re- 
quire individual assistance. It may be 
pertinent, therefore, to raise the follow- 
ing questions: What is the status of 
speech education in the public schools, 
particularly what is the present situ- 
ation in California high schools? To 
what extent do all pupils in California 
high schools receive specific training in 
how to become proficient in speaking? 
Related to this are other questions, ¢. g. : 
(1) Is this training provided by espe- 
cially trained teachers? (2) What train- 
ing have these teachers had? (3) How 
much of their time is given to speech 
classes ? (4) What do secondary school 
administrators believe a sound program 
in speech training to be? 

This article reports the results of a 
survey relating to these and other ques- 
tions conducted by the author during the 
spring semester of 1948 throughout a 
representative sampling of public senior 
high schools in California. Eighty-four 
schools were included, representing 19.1 
per cent of all public senior high schools 
in the State. The total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in these schools was 
101,729, or 29.5 per cent of the State 
total. The 84 schools were widely dis- 


tributed throughout the northern, cen- 
tral, and southern sections of the State. 
Some were urban, others rural; 12 had 
enrollments of under 200 students, while 
13 had enrollments of from 201 to 550 
students, 19 had enrollments of from 
551 to 1,200 students, and 40 had en- 
rollments of over 1,200 students. Each 
of these schools was visited ; data were 
secured by direct examination of school 
records and by controlled interviews 
with administrators and teachers. These 
interviews were supplemented in some 
instances by classroom observation. An 
attempt was made to guard carefully 
the objectivity of the interviews by de- 
tailed advance planning and practice. 

Some of the more pertinent highlights 
of the data thus secured may be dis- 
cussed briefly as follows: 


1. Approximately 7.5 per cent of 
the students in all 84 schools were 
enrolled in a speech class, with 
slightly more than 85 per cent of the 
classes involved scheduled on an elec- 
tive basis and less than 15 per cent 
scheduled as required speech work. 
Over two-thirds of this required 
class work and a large amount of the 
elective class work were taught in 
the high schools of one medium-sized 
city where at least one semester of 
speech training is now a graduation 
requirement. 

Each of the two high schools in 
this city has developed a separate 
speech department, staffed in each 
case by five teachers trained with a 
major in speech. The required speech 
course was taught effectively and was 
popular with the large majority of 
students, many of whom continued 
their speech training by electing ad- 
ditional courses from the offerings in 
drama, public speaking, debate, inter- 
pretation, and radio broadcasting. 
The comprehensive extracurricular 
speech program, directed by these 
teachers, also gave a large number of 
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students valuable experience in dra- 
matics, forensics, and radio broad- 
casting. 

The extensive development of the 
speech program in these two schools, 
with over 30 per cent of the students 
enrolled in required and elective 
speech classes as contrasted with the 
84 school average of 7.5 per cent, 
leads the writer to conclude that ad- 
ministrators desirous of building their 
speech program might well begin by 
employing a teacher with a major in 
speech and then helping this teacher 
to evolve the curriculum. In face 
of these facts, it seems reasonable to 
conclude, in addition, that traditional 
explanations for the lack of a speech 
program—namely, that the curricu- 
lum already is too crowded, or that 
students don’t have time for speech— 
are hardly valid. 


2. Approximately 3.4 per cent of 
the high school students in the 84 
schools were enrolled in public speak- 
ing classes, while 3.0 per cent were 
enrolled in dramatics and interpre- 
tation classes, 0.5 per cent in radio 
classes, 0.4 per cent in speech cor- 
rection clinic assistance classes, and 
0.2 per cent in debate classes. Thus, 
a total of 7.5 per cent of the students 
enrolled in these schools were being 
given specialized speech instruction 
during the spring semester of 1948. 

3. Of the 84 schools visited by the 
writer, 23 have some type of arrange- 
ment for speech clinic assistance. All 
but two of the schools included in 
this group were assigned a small part 
of the time of a speech correctionist 
who was in charge of the program 
for an entire school system. Less than 
one-half a day per week on the aver- 
age could be devoted to secondary 
school students by these overworked 
teachers. While it is true that in terms 
of actual numbers there are fewer 
speech correction problems on the 
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secondary level, the individual prob- 
lems usually are much more compli- 
cated and difficult to correct. Stu- 
dents needing assistance certainly 
should receive help every day if con- 
structive progress is to be made. 

Two schools were staffed with a 
regular faculty member holding the 
special speech correction credential. 
The amount of training needed to 
qualify for this credential should be 
regarded as an absolute minimum of 
preparation for teachers working with 
correction problems in a high school. 
It is significant to note that these two 
regular faculty members each were 
working daily with 42 pupils in their 
respective schools. Most of these stu- 
dents were making noteworthy prog- 
ress. This situation must be con- 
trasted with an average of eight stu- 
dents per school who were receiving 
sporadic and largely ineffective help 
in the other 21 schools which gave 
some clinic assistance. 


The remaining 61 schools, or al- 
most three high schools in every four, 
were doing nothing to assist students 
with defective speech. Throughout 
the 84 schools, therefore, less than 
0.5 per cent of the students in the 
public senior high schools were being 
given speech clinic assistance. This 
figure is far below the accepted inci- 
dence of speech defects among indi- 
viduals of high school age.® 


It appears reasonable to conclude 
that when teachers are properly 
trained, and when adequate time is 
provided by the administration, the 
speech correction program compe- 
tently can meet the needs of students. 
In only a few California high schools, 
however, is this type of program in 
operation. 

4. Approximately 3.2 per cent of 
the 4,521 teachers employed in the 
84 schools included in this study were 
teaching classes in speech during the 
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spring semester of 1948. Only 0.7 
per cent of these teachers were as- 
signed a full-time speech schedule, 
while the remaining 2.5 per cent were 
teaching speech for an average of 
two periods a day. 

Approximately 26 per cent of the 
classes in speech instruction were 
taught by teachers with a major in 
speech, while 31 per cent were taught 
by teachers with a minor in speech, 
34 per cent were taught by teachers 
with less than a twelve unit speech 
minor, and 8 per cent of the speech 
classes were taught by teachers with 
no formal speech training. 


Thus, it will be noted that approxi- 
mately 42 per cent of the speech in- 
struction in California high schools 
was provided by teachers either with 
no formal speech background, or with 
speech training of less than a minor. 
The significance of these data be- 
comes clearer when it is considered 
that a minor, as defined by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Edu- 
cation, consists of only twelve units 
of college work, an amount regarded 
as too small for adequate teacher 
preparation in most subjects. It is 
suggested that the inadequacy of this 
preparation of the speech teacher is 
particularly noticeable, since in pre- 
paring to become a teacher he must 
not only have mastered a consider- 
able body of content materials which 
spread over a wide field, but in ad- 
dition must have acquired adequate 
teaching skill. Furthermore, since the 
speech teacher usually is expected 
to teach and coach extracurricular 
activities such as debate, dramatics, 
and radio broadcasting, his prepa- 
ration must include many specialized 
activities. It would seem, therefore, 
that if the speech teacher is to pro- 
vide for the common needs of all high 
school children as well as specialized 
needs of increasing proportions of 


them he cannot be expected to dis- 
charge his responsibilities adequately 
with as little training as that of a 
twelve unit minor. 

5. Approximately 90 per cent of 
the principals who were interviewed 
felt that speech should be taught in 
separate, elective courses, while 10 
per cent stated that speech should be 
taught only in combination with an- 
other course. Ten per cent of the 
former group felt that speech should 
be required of all pupils and should 
be offered also as an elective for 
pupils with specialized interests in 
speech. Eighteen per cent of the 
former group indicated that speech 
training should be combined with 
other work as well as taught in sepa- 
rate classes. 


6. Approximately 65 per cent of 
the principals approved the use of 
speech textbooks in speech classes, 
while 8 per cent disapproved of their 
use, and 27 per cent were undecided. 
A large majority of the administrators 
who either were uncertain or who 
disapproved of the use of speech text- 
books felt that the same material 
could be presented in a more effec- 
tive fashion through the personality 
and skill of the teacher. While these 
comments should serve to further 
emphasize the need for well-trained 
teachers of speech, it is suggested that 
utilization of an up-to-date high 
school speech textbook will be help- 
ful to the student and the teacher.® 


7. Approximately 25 per cent of 
the principals believed that the teacher 
in charge of speech training should 
be equipped with a speech major, 
while 22 per cent indicated a major 
or a minor, 34 per cent a minor, and 
19 per cent less than a minor, but 
with some formal speech training. 
Thus, it will be seen that the amount 
of training in speech which the eighty- 
four principals believe speech teach- 
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ers should have considerably ex- 
ceeded the actual amount of such 
training. While only 57 per cent of 
the speech teachers possessed either 
a major or a minor, 81 per cent of 
the principals indicated a belief in 
that amount of speech training. 


AN extended study of notes compiled 
in the course of almost 200 inter- 
views with principals, vice-principals, 
superintendents, and curriculum direc- 
tors, and reflection about impressions 
gained from talking with many indi- 
vidual teachers of speech, and in some 
instances from observing in the class- 
room, has led the writer to conclude 
that there are two main reasons why 
differences exist in the amount of speech 
education in individual schools. Very 
important is the need for an adminis- 
tration sympathetic toward the develop- 
ment of a program of speech training. 
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Perhaps more important, and certainly 
more crucial, because the majority of 
administrators either were favorable 
toward speech or were open-minded 
toward it, is the need for well-trained, 
competent teachers of speech to help 
evolve the program. 
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